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PREFACE 


These papers have been republished from the Farm 
Street Calendar, in the hope that they may promote 
the quiet and thoughtful reading of St. Paul’s Epis- » 
tles among priests and religious and the laity. The 
Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures was it- 
self in the first instance undertaken more especially 
in order to bring St. Paul within the easier reach and 
understanding of all, and it is hoped that this little 
volume may encourage many to make a first begin- 
ning upon an epistle which is of singular interest, as 
setting before us in a vivid manner the first years of 
Christianity in Greece. 

To Father Tigar my hearty thanks are due for 
permission to reproduce by way of appendix an ar- 
ticle of his upon The Pauline Doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body, which appeared in The Catholic Ga- 
zette. To grasp that doctrine is to know St. Paul. 
The article is especially in place here, because the 
twelfth chapter of this epistle contains the Apos- 
tle’s most important handling of the theme. 

To the Editors of The Catholic Gazette and of 
The Farm Street Calendar my best thanks are due 
for permission to use these articles. 

It is hoped that some further volumes may be 
published, dealing with other books of Holy Scrip- 
ture upon similar lines, if the present work prove 


acceptable. 
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READINGS IN FIRST 
CORINTHIANS 


CHAPTER I 
THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS 


Tue following essay, with one or two others that 
will follow, is intended as the necessary intro- 
duction to a series of papers upon the first epistle 
of St. Paul to the Corinthians. An attempt will be 
made to take the reader through that epistle, with- 
out entering into points of mere erudition, but with 
a view to bringing out clearly both the immediate 
meaning of the Apostle and his underlying ideas, 
and also the bearing of these ideas upon our own 
time. It is hoped that the interpretation of the 
epistle will be in full accord with all that sound 
scholarship has to teach us, but unless there is 
some further object to be gained, no attempt will 
be made to prove that this is so, but what seem to 


be the best results will be assumed without dis- 
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cussion. The various doctrines of the Catholic 
faith which are treated fully or in part by St. Paul, 
will of course be set forth and carefully explained. 
Not that we can look to any of his letters for a 
compendium of Catholic doctrine; they were writ- 
ten, not for the general purpose of instruction, but 
because there was some particular reason for 
them, usually some quite definite need or danger 
of the church to which they were addressed. Still, 
the Apostle bases what he writes very clearly and 
explicitly upon the fundamental principles of 
Christian faith and morals, and therefore his mes- 
sage may truly be said to be for all time, provided 
this be rightly understood. His epistles are a rich 
mine of Catholic dogma, and of the highest spir- 
itual principles; but they were never intended to 
supplant the living voice of the Church. That is 
evident upon the very face of them, for they make 
it clear that St. Paul looked above all things to 
personal authority, received directly or indirectly 
from Christ, as the supreme guiding principle in 
ecclesiastical government. The subject will come 
up for fuller treatment later on. 

Nevertheless, as has been said, his message is 
for all time, because in dealing with the needs of 
the moment he brings out clearly the essential 
principles upon which his view and his conduct 
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are based, the essential principles of faith and or- 
ganisation and government that are to last till the 
end of time. Nor can it be said that the particular 
truths upon which he dwells have lost their in- 
terest or significance to-day; on the contrary, it 
would be an immense gain if they were better 
comprehended, not merely by those without the 
fold, but also by those within. And of none of the 
Pauline epistles is this more true than the first 
epistle to the Corinthians; it might be called the 
most modern of them all. It is a practical letter, 
dealing with matters that had cropped up in one 
of the most important of St. Paul’s churches; and 
it is surprising how like to those of our own time 
are the disputes and difficulties with which he 
deals. The question of Church authority and of 
virginity, the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist and 
of the resurrection of the body, the position of 
woman in the Church, even something very rele- 
vant to the problem of spiritualism—these and 
other issues are handled carefully yet vigorously, 
and whatever some self-styled ministers of reli- 
gion may say nowadays, there can be no mis- 
taking the Apostle’s meaning in these matters, 
strangely different though it be from the fancies 
of some who have claimed to expound it. In these 
papers accordingly every effort will be made to 
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give a faithful interpretation of his true mind. 

One obvious difficulty there is, and the obvious 
means will be taken to overcome it. In dealing 
with St. Paul in sermon or essay, the Scripture 
scholar is faced by the fact that the ordinary 
Catholic, even of the more educated kind, finds 
much difficulty in coming to understand even what 
may be called the surface-meaning of the epistles, 
the immediate meaning of the words and sentences 
taken as they stand, quite apart from any attempts 
to analyse or systematise the underlying ideas or 
doctrines. Truth to say, this difficulty must in part 
be traced back to the Apostle himself, who struck 
off his epistles, so to speak, at a white heat, almost 
bursting the bonds of language in straining to 
overtake the lightning of his own thought. Even 
those well versed in Greek must at times strain 
laboriously and search unremittingly before they 
can pick up the trail of such a swift and sensitive 
mind. As a matter of fact, however, the epistle 
which we shall consider is not one of the more 
difficult in this respect. And in any case the main 
difficulty is not attributable to the Apostle him- 
self, but to his translators. As far as Catholic 
versions go, it must be remembered that the offi- 
cial Latin Vulgate is guaranteed by the Church to 
be safe in matters of faith and morals, and to be 
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substantially faithful to the original work of the 
various sacred writers. An admirable rendering 
in itself, especially if account be taken of the time 
when it was composed, before the vast modern 
apparatus of concordances and grammars and the 
like had made it possible to discover in a few 
moments what would previously have taken years, 
venerable also as a magnificent monument of 
Latin tradition, it still fails at times to give the 
right reading or the right rendering, especially in 
matters of little consequence. Nor has the Vulgate 
itself received full justice in the Rheims New 
Testament, even as revised by Bishop Challoner to 
form our modern Catholic version (or versions, 
since the Bishop’s three several revisions have led 
to some confusion of text). There is no need to 
emphasise this disagreeable fact, since without 
doubt by dint of listening to the Sunday epistles 
the reader is already only too well aware how ob- 
scure our version can be. To elucidate it in these 
papers, at the same time indicating St. Paul’s 
exact meaning in the Greek he actually wrote, 
would demand an enormous expenditure of time 
and trouble, and also a disproportionate amount 
of space. There is another more obvious means, 
as has been said, to overcome the difficulty, which 
is to take as our basis the translation of the epistle 
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in the Westminster Version of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures (Longmans). This translation is made di- 
rectly from the originals, such direct translation 
being entirely lawful in the Church; in the case of 
this particular epistle English words that seemed 
needed to give the sense but had no immediate 
equivalent in the Greek were at first put into 
square brackets, though later, owing to friendly 
representations and criticisms, the renderings in 
the Westminster Version were made slightly 
closer and this use of brackets was discontinued. 
As it has seemed best to suppose this fascicle of 
the Westminster Version in the hands of the 
reader, it has also appeared natural to presuppose 
his use, not merely of the translation, but also of 
the introduction, notes and appendices. In this 
way much trouble will be saved; it will not be 
needful for example, to point out at length the 
main divisions of the epistle, but it will be enough 
to refer to the headings as printed. 

As there is not uncommonly some misconception 
on the point, it may be well to remark that the 
official Protestant versions are themselves far 
from perfect. The Authorized Version of 1611 
A.D., the authors of which in their preface re- 
proached the Church with wishing to keep the 
bible from the people, while themselves making 
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use of the then new Rheims version without ac- 
knowledgment—it is beautiful and classic Eng- 
lish, but it not based upon any sound choice of 
text, for textual criticism in those days had hardly 
come intoexistence. The Revised Version of 1881, 
on the other hand, represents a more correct Greek 
text, but has not reached the literary standard of 
its predecessor. This is partly to be explained by 
the fact that the Revisers were misled by a certain 
classic pedantry in their work, not paying suffi- 
cient attention to English idiom, or indeed to New 
Testament idiom either. Working as they did be- 
fore the discovery of large quantities of ancient 
Egyptian papyri had thrown such a flood of light 
upon the living Greek of Our Lord’s time, they 
were too, prone to interpret that Greek as though 
it had been written four centuries or so earlier. 
They also followed the mistaken policy of always 
translating the same Greek word by the same 
English word, even where the sense is not quite 
the same, and would be best brought out by a 
different word; the Authorized Version, on the 
other hand, changes the word even when there is 
no possible justification for so doing, and thus at 
times obscures the sense. There has at times been 
talk of making yet a third official version, but it 
seems unlikely that this will ever be done, for the 
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growth of unbelief in the Established Church has 
resulted in subversive principles being put for- 
ward which would make agreement in any really 
representative body almost impossible. Meanwhile, 
a fair number of private translations have been 
issued by individual non-Catholics; at times they 
corrupt the sense of Holy Scripture in some of 
their actual renderings, and at times they are 
based upon rash presuppositions, but the most 
common fault with them is their lack of dignity. 
It is true that the New Testament as a whole, and 
St. Paul’s epistles in particular, are based in the 
main upon the colloquial Greek of the day; but 
that does not mean to say that they ought to be 
translated as though they were nothing more than 
irresponsible chatter. Sermons to-day, at all events 
among Catholics, and also letters, are largely based 
upon our modern colloquial English, but still, they 
are not the language of the man at the street- 
corner. St. Paul, in the same way, does not stoop so 
low in his language as some of his translators, 
and he is liable at any moment to burst into a flood 
of real eloquence. In the Westminster Version, ac- 
cordingly, an effort has been made to preserve 
the dignity of the epistles, while bringing out in 
clear and simple English the meaning of the word 
and sentence and paragraph. Our own language 
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does not admit of the same complicated construc- 
tions as Greek, and still less of the intricacies in 
which St. Paul’s quick and subtle mind sometimes 
involved his writings. Consequently a Greek sen- 
tence must now and then be resolved into two or 
three English ones before a possible equivalent 
can be found; no good object can be secured by 
retaining the ponderous periods which even in the 
Authorized Version serve to disguise the meaning. 

These, as has been said, are a few remarks in- 
troductory to an exposition of the first epistle to 
the Corinthians; some more will follow before we 
come to the text itself, chiefly upon the Apostle 
and his work. 


CHAPTER II 
THE APOSTLE ST. PAUL 


Ir appears best, before coming to deal directly 
with the text of our epistle, to give some account 
of St. Paul and his work. Such an undertaking is 
not a very easy one, not because of any lack of 
material, but owing to its very abundance. In the 
Acts of the Apostles, and in St. Paul’s own epis- 
tles, we have the chief sources of our information, 
and they are rich sources; a vast amount has been 
written on the subject, indeed, a vast amount con- 
tinues to be published still, showing at least that 
there is no decay of interest. Would that the 
writers had all caught something of the true spirit 
of the Apostle! When it comes to details of phi- 
lolegy or history or the like, there can be no doubt 
that modern research puts us in a far better posi- 
tion than ever students have been before, of course 
apart from those who lived in or near St. Paul’s 
own time; but in what concerns his doctrine, and 


all that he would have deemed of supreme im- 
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portance, most scholars outside the Church, start- 
ing from presuppositions of their own, which they 
have no intention either of surrendering or de- 
fending, or even stating, make it their business 
not so much to explain his words as to explain 
them away. 

In this essay, then, by way of a general intro- 
duction to St. Paul, it seems wisest to indicate 
what seem to be the chief facts about St. Paul, 
the facts which will most conduce to a general 
understanding of his work and of his mind. De- 
tails will be offered here and there, but only by 
way of illustration, not of strict proof. In the first 
place, it is above all necessary to consider him 
in his threefold character of Jew, Greek, and 
Roman; that, at least, is the simplest way of put- 
ting it, but explanations follow. He was a Phar- 
isee, born of parents who were probably them- 
selves strict Pharisees, and that, as seems fairly 
likely, about the same time as Our Lord. We are 
told practically nothing of his early life, and con- 
sequently we are safer in reconstructing the gen- 
eral trend of it than in venturing upon individual 
features. We may suppose that as his native Tar- 
sus was not very far from Jerusalem, his parents 
would take him thither for the greater feasts. As he 
could address the Jews residing there in their own 
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Aramaic speech, we infer without much hesitation 
that it was employed in his own home circle, and 
it would follow at once that he was accustomed 
to read the scriptures in the original Hebrew, as 
well as in the Greek Septuagint version. The 
latter is the bible to which he regularly appeals 
in his letters, but his knowledge of the original 
text is put beyond all doubt by his having studied 
in the rabbinical schools of Jerusalem, at the feet 
of Gamaliel. Holy Writ was his study from child- 
hood, and he was accustomed to live pent up 
within the “hedge” of the Law, to observe the 
minute regulations by which the Pharisees ex- 
tended and, as they thought, safeguarded the vari- 
ous precepts of the Mosaic Law. Indeed, they went 
farther even than this, for they attributed an 
equally divine authority even to their own oral 
traditions, the “traditions of men,” as Our Lord 
emphatically called them, but for which the rab- 
bis themselves claimed a sanction no less divine 
than that of the written law. St. Paul, to judge by 
his later writings, did not find the yoke an easy 
one; the menace of divine punishment hung heavy 
upon him, but he found within himself no living 
fount of divine grace to sweeten every effort and 
every trial. Still, he was devoted to Judaism as 
he knew it, and it seems likely that he was still 
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well in his teens when he resolved, or acquiesced 
in his parents’ resolve, that his whole life should 
be consecrated to the teaching and study of the 
Law, that he should be a trained teacher or rabbi. 
He came to Jerusalem for a permanent stay, and 
distinguished himself above others by his zeal for 
the Law, and for all the meticulous observances of 
the Pharisees; doubtless also by his quick and 
penetrating intellect, which has left so vivid a 
monument in his epistles. And he was born a 
leader of men; there is no need to point that out. 
From the first he would be singled out for promo- 
tion, and for posts of trust. But Christ had singled 
him out too, to be a chosen vessel. 

We should gather from his epistles that, apart 
from the vision near Damascus, he had not seen 
Christ in the flesh; perhaps he returned to his 
native Tarsus, and was teaching there. But he 
vehemently opposed the new doctrine when he 
found it spreading in Jerusalem, and probably 
himself disputed against St. Stephen in the syn- 
agogue belonging to the Jews from his native 
Cilicia, and even himself helped to hound him 
to death. But the blood of Stephen, and the prayer 
of Stephen, were his salvation. He had by now 
come to understand Christianity better, and was 
startled to find how much there was to be said for 
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it, even from the point of view of the present 
Judaism; it was the fulfilment, not the contradic- 
tion, of the Old Testament. His heart misgave him, 
but he strove to silence his doubts by fresh zeal 
against the Christians; he was kicking against 
the goad. It was to no purpose; he was felled to 
the ground, and could not shut his ears to the 
voice he heard now. ‘‘Why persecutest thou Me?” 
In the full course of his persecuting fury he was 
checked, converted, consecrated; well he knew 
from his own experience that faith, justification, 
grace were not to be merited by works, but were the 
gift of God. He knew, also, from that pregnant 
question that the Church was Christ Himself, His 
Mystical Body, the extension, as it were, of His 
Divine Personality; this was always the funda- 
mental truth to Paul, the corporate identity of the 
Christian with Christ. We shall have occasion to 
return to the subject later. 

Paul became a Christian; but he did not cease 
on that account to be a Jew. He did not deny his 
past, but rather brought it to the crowning de- 
velopment. The Old Testament still remained for 
him the word of God, only that he understood now 
so much more clearly how it led up to Jesus the 
Messiah. He did not make much other alteration, 
if any, in his Jewish observances. True, he taught 
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clearly that they were no longer obligatory even 
upon Jews, and fought with all his might to pre- 
vent their being fastened upon the gentile con- 
verts; but these two points of themselves meant 
battle enough, and he had no desire to provoke 
unnecessary enmity. He would not acknowledge 
that he had violated any of the ancestral customs 
of the Jews. This is an important trait in his life 
that is too often lost sight of, and not least by 
those moderns who exaggerate his debt to the 
Greek or Hellenistic culture. 

Still, a Greek in a sense he was also; the culture 
of the Hellenistic world was familiar to him, art, 
literature, sculpture, and all the rest. His was no 
narrow outlook on life; he was a citizen, as he 
tells us, of no mean city, and his native Tarsus 
was a city, as we might say, of university standing 
in the intellectual world, besides being an impor- 
tant mart. Here Aramaic would be of no use, and 
the Jewish lad would learn Greek, which would 
doubtless be needed even for intercourse with his 
fellow-Jews. And what a vista this other speech 
opened up to him, of facts and ideas far other than 
those of the Old Testament! Palestine he saw to 
be, what after all it was, only a very small corner, 
and not at all the most cultured corner, of the great 
Mediterranean shore. No one could speak more 
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eloquently than Paul of the priceless, nay, divine 
heritage of the Jews; but elsewhere too he found 
much that was good and true and beautiful, or at 
all events, that gave promise that it might become 
so. If the Hellenistic world was largely corrupt, 
the Apostle had not much better to say of Jewry 
itself, and the latter was the harder to cure. We 
find that he was acquainted with some of the Greek 
poets, and are justified in concluding that he had 
received some grounding in Greek literature. In- 
deed, it is only lately that an interesting discovery 
has been made in this connection. All are familiar 
with his approving reference to the poet-prophet’s 
indictment of the Cretans, as being (Tit. i. 12) 
“always liars, evil beasts, slothful bellies’’: these 
scathing words have now been identified as com- 
ing from the Minos of Epimenides; it is the second 
of four lines that have been recovered, and to the 
general astonishment the fourth is that quoted in 
Acts xvii. 28. The reason the poet gives for calling 
the Cretans liars is that they say that Zeus (the 
Latin Jupiter) was killed, and they show his 
grave. But the poet addresses the god in person: 
Zeus did not die, but is ever living: “for in thee 
we live and move and have our being!” 

We seem to understand St. Paul a little better 
on his Hellenistic side when we find him han- 
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dling a pagan poet in this way! Even in the 
epistle before us (I Cor. xv. 33) we find him re- 
inforcing his precepts with a line from a lost 
comedy of the Attic poet Menander. 

The conquests of Alexander, and the Greek 
cities which he and the various kings who suc- 
ceeded him everywhere founded, had made Greek 
the common language of a vast territory, stretch- 
ing, at all events in isolated patches, even to what 
is now the north-west frontier of India. In the 
west the educated Roman knew it, and also a 
multitude of Greek-speaking slaves or former 
slaves. Many countries had their own speech be- 
sides, like the Romans or Jews or Lycaonians 
(Acts xiv. 11), but the inhabitants were also part, 
as it were, of the great Hellenistic world. Within 
this world St. Paul, too, moved freely, and with 
full understanding; all the more freely, and with 
all the more sympathy, after he had come to under- 
stand that the barrier was broken down, and that 
the Gentiles were to enter the Church of the New 
Covenant upon equal terms with the Jews, and 
that it was his own privilege and apostolic mis- 
sion to summon them thereunto. 

Finally, in virtue of being a native of Tarsus, 
St. Paul was also a full Roman citizen by birth, 
one of the aristocracy of the Roman empire; the 
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total number of such citizens was at this time 
about five millions. To facilitate the work of 
evangelisation he took a Roman name; more than 
once he fell back upon his Roman rights to de- 
fend himself, when he judged it expedient; and it 
was his appeal to the emperor, as being a Roman 
citizen, that finally brought him to the capital, 
which he had a better right to call his own city 
than the greater number of those already dwelling 
in it. We must not conceive of this side of St. Paul 
as being, so to speak, opposed to the Hellenistic 
side. Rome did not endeavour to supplant the 
Hellenistic culture of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
but fostered it against oriental influences. To be 
a good Greek was to be a good Roman. Hence 
Greek remained the common language of the east- 
ern half of the Roman empire, as Latin became the 
language of the western half; this led to division, 
and ultimate separation, and the Hellenistic half, 
with its capital at Constantinople, outlasted the 
western half about a thousand years. At the time 
of St. Paul the western portion of the north coast 
of Africa was probably the most Latin part of 
the empire, where Greek would least serve; and 
he never went thither. But it should not be thought 
strange that one who did not know Latin should be 
a Roman citizen; there were many such, doubtless, 
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in the eastern part of the empire, and Latin was of 
little use at this time compared to Greek. 

It was as a Roman citizen, we may suppose, 
that St. Paul most naturally came to “think im- 
perially,” to conceive the plan of subduing the 
whole world to Christ, of organising his disciples 
and his churches. The work he undertook was so 
vast, his method so sure and so successful, that it 
cannot be altogether fanciful to recognise in his 
schemes something of the Roman genius at work. 
He admired the great empire, as far as we can 
judge, and was on friendly terms, whenever pos- 
sible, with its representatives. From his thoughts 
upon it and his experience of it we may well sup- 
pose that he derived some profit in the formation 
of his ideals and plans. 

Such is a brief and inadequate sketch of much 
that went to the formation of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, whom we may truly call the greatest 
figure in history after the supreme Maker of his- 
tory Himself. The religious conviction of the Jew, 
the wide range of vision and quick thought of the 
Greek, the massive constructive powers of the 
Roman—these and mutch else went to the making 
of him who could be all things to all men, of the 
great personality behind our epistle. 


CHAPTER III 
ST. PAUL’S APOSTOLATE 


In the Epistle to the Romans (Rom. i. 14) the 
Apostle tells us that he looks upon himself as a 
debtor to Greeks and barbarians, to wise and fool- 
ish, that he is under a divine commission and ob- 
ligation to preach them the Gospel. The omission 
of the Jews is significant; in the earliest division of 
labour agreed upon at Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 9) he 
had renounced the attempt to evangelise them, and 
wisely too, since they were so incensed at his free 
admission of the Gentiles to the Church. As we 
shall see, he used to begin his work in the big 
cities by addressing himself to the Jewish colony 
and the proselytes; but districts where the Jews 
were in a great majority he considered outside his 
peculiar commission. This may well have been the 
reason why he did not extend his apostolate to 
Egypt, for the Jews were especially numerous 
there, and in Alexandria, the capital, were per- 


haps a quarter of the entire population. It may 
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also have had something to do with his never re- 
suming his earliest work in Cilicia and Syria, 
though in the case of Syria, at all events, and pos- 
sibly in that of Egypt, he was also deterred by his 
resolve not to build upon another man’s founda- 
tion, but to labour only where Christ was as yet 
unknown (Rom. xv. 20-21). It was this resolve 
that precluded any long stay in Rome itself (Rom. 
xv. 24, 28), that is, of a voluntary nature, for it 
was as a Captive that he ultimately abode there. 
Although the Apostle speaks of the “barbari- 
ans” as within his commission, in actual fact we 
do not find that he was able to undertake work on 
any large scale among them. In accordance with 
the then usage, he means by “barbarians” those 
who could not speak or understand Greek, the 
peoples lying outside that great Hellenistic world 
of which mention was made in the last essay. If 
we only take account of the more completely Hel- 
lenistic parts, we may also call this world the 
Mediterranean world, for east of the Euphrates 
oriental influences had strongly reasserted them- 
selves, and the Roman power had not been there to 
uphold the work of Alexander. And this was also 
St. Paul’s world, from Jerusalem, as he tells us, 
right round as far as Illyricum, on the east Adri- 
atic coast (Rom. xv. 19). The first of his labours, 
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before his special call (Acts xiii. 2), may be said 
to have comprised Palestine, Syria and Cilicia. 
The second was the interior of Asia Minor, the 
cities of Galatia. The third, wherein he laboured 
longest and most fruitfully, consisted of the cities 
upon the AXgean shore, Ephesus, Thessalonica, 
Corinth, and the rest, cities mostly of the ancient 
Greek world, and in easy communication with 
each other by land or sea. St. Paul was primarily, 
though by no means exclusively, the Apostle of 
the Avgean. Of his work in the fourth area, com- 
prising Italy, Southern Gaul, and Spain, we know 
very little, and that little concerns his work as 
a prisoner in Rome. As has been said, he had 
not intended to work in Rome, or doubtless in 
Italy either. He probably fulfilled his intention of 
going to Spain (Rom. xv. 24, 28), for we have 
some early references to the fact outside the New 
Testament. There was an important road to 
Spain through the south of Gaul, which we 
should expect him to take, and there were some 
Greek cities on the way which may not as yet have 
been evangelised. But of any work done by St. 
Paul in Spain or Gaul we possess no details. 

It will be seen that the geographical areas which 
we have enumerated succeed one another in order 
along the northern Mediterranean, as one passes 
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from east to west. They also succeed one another 
in point of view of time as the several fields of 
St. Paul’s ministry. It is characteristic of his “im- 
perial thinking” that he steadily worked west- 
ward, westward even beyond brilliant Greece; 
doubtless he recognised that the real strength of 
the Roman empire, like that of the Kingdom of 
God, lay in power rather than in human clever- 
ness (I. Cor. ii. 5), and the chief source of power 
lay in the west. South of the Mediterranean lies 
the long shore of Africa, whereon the Apostle ap- 
pears never to have set his foot. Of his reasons 
for avoiding Egypt something has already been 
said. Possibly he might have passed at a later time 
from Spain to Africa, had time and opportunity 
presented themselves; still, Roman Africa, west of 
Egypt and the Cyrenaic district, was a stronghold 
of Latin, and therefore not a very suitable field 
for his labours. It was more Latin even than Italy, 
which had many Greek cities, chiefly in the south; 
and at Rome, more especially, there was a per- 
petual inflow of Greek-speaking orientals— 
slaves, priests of oriental cults, and other immi- 
grants of all descriptions. 

St. Paul, we may say, evangelised the greater 
part of the civilised world of his day; it was a 
gigantic task, and it is small wonder that he was 
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never able to take in hand the “barbarians.” As a 
matter of fact, imprisonment and death cut short 
his apostolate; but in any case it is difficult to 
believe that much more could have been done by 
one who already in the Epistle to Philemon had 
described himself as ‘an old man.” “I have la- 
boured more than all of them,” he writes, referring 
to the other Apostles (I. Cor. xv. 10); no one has 
ever accomplished in the world such a missionary 
task as his. And he laid the foundations deep 
and solid, both as regards teaching and organisa- 
tion. 

Having endeavoured to form some idea of the 
extent of his labours, we may now try to gain 
some insight into his methods. In his Epistles 
and the Acts of the Apostles there are a large 
number of passages which throw light upon them, 
and by carefully piecing them together we can 
form a tolerably complete picture. In what fol- 
lows especial attention will naturally be paid to 
what happened in the case of Corinth; this is set 
forth briefly in the Introduction to the Epistle 
in the Westminster Version, and it would also be 
of use to read the Introduction to Thessalonians, 
in both cases with the passages cited from the re- 
spective Epistles and from the Acts. 

St. Paul, as a devout Jew, would make his way 
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upon the Sabbath to the local synagogue, such as 
existed in most of the larger towns of the Roman 
empire. Not only Jews were to be found there, but 
also Gentile proselytes. To judge from the Jews’ 
prompt and fierce antagonism to the Apostle’s own 
free reception of the Gentiles, they cannot them- 
selves—at all events not the majority of them, or 
their official leaders—have been holding out the 
hope of salvation to the Gentiles apart from the 
observance of the Mosaic Law in general, and of 
circumcision in particular. Nevertheless that need 
not mean that such observance was a necessary 
condition of admittance into the synagogue, or 
indeed that there may not have been both Jews 
and Gentiles who thought that God would be 
satisfied with less. The presence of a distinguished 
stranger, a learned rabbi from Jerusalem, would 
of course be noticed, and he would be given an 
opportunity to speak. St. Luke, upon the first oc- 
casion when things happened in this wise, gives 
us both the invitation and a summary of the dis- 
course pronounced by St. Paul in reply (Acts 
xiii). In preaching Christ as the Messiah he would 
be especially careful to show how He fulfilled the 
Law and the prophets. His words would give rise 
to much eager discussion, and the next Sabbath, 
and sometimes for several Sabbaths, he would 
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speak again, and there would be renewed discus- 
sion. This indeed would continue until, if the 
graphic phrase may be used, the synagogue became 
too hot for him; the majority of its members were 
definitely against him, and would suffer him no 
more. 

Thus would end the first stage of his missionary 
effort. St. Paul, to his grief, would find his mes- 
sage rejected by the bulk of his fellow-countrymen 
on the spot. But his failure was by no means com- 
plete. From the synagogue he took away with 
him a certain number of Jews and proselytes who 
had embraced the faith he preached, the nucleus 
of the future Christian community. He now pur- 
sued his task with more freedom. Hitherto he had 
refrained from addressing himself directly to the 
pagans, for fear that it might do prejudice to his 
efforts to win over the Jews; but henceforth he 
spoke the glad tidings to whosoever would listen. 
He would now seek out a separate meeting-place 
for the Christians; at Ephesus (Acts xix. 9) this 
seems to have been a public lecture-hall, but at 
Corinth the house of one of the proselytes seems 
to have sufficed, at all events at first (Acts xviii. 
7). Here the Apostle would carry on his threefold 
work of bringing all into the fold whom he could, 
of providing for the needs of his actual converts, 
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and of training a certain number of suitable men 
for the ministry. 

As regards the first of these, it is evident that he 
would soon come to be known, and that a great 
number would collect to hear him. In the case of 
Antioch in Pisidia, already referred to, we are 
told that even on the second Sabbath after the first 
arrival of Paul and Barnabas almost the whole 
city was gathered together to listen to them (Acts 
xiii. 44). At times it might almost be enough for 
the Apostle to address or answer those who came to 
him. But we have evidence of further activity. 
At Athens, for example, from the outset he not 
merely spoke in the synagogue, but accosted all 
and sundry in the market-place (Acts xvii. 17). 
And the miracles which he wrought, such as that 
at Lystra (Acts xiv. 10), would give him an op- 
portunity for a telling discourse, being partly de- 
signed by Divine Providence for that very pur- 
pose. Such miracles, and of an equally public 
character, were doubtless not lacking at Corinth, 
where St. Paul could claim that his preaching was 
accompanied with “plain evidence of the Spirit 
and of power” (I Cor. ii. 4). 

St. Paul also pushed forward the instruction 
and training of the Christians themselves. We 
often find him presupposing doctrines in his epis- 
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tles as already well known to them; merely as ex- 
amples we may cite his reference to the Real Pres- 
ence in I Cor. xi, to which we shall come in due 
time, and his reference to the Divinity of Christ 
in Phil. ii, the latter not in order to teach the 
doctrine as something new, but to use it as a mo- 
tive for humility. Of the common worship of his 
Christians we learn much in the epistle before us. 

St. Paul was also occupied in training Christian 
ministers, probably both a permanent local body 
of priests, to serve at one or more centres in the 
town, and another body, very likely with episcopal 
powers, to work under his own immediate orders, 
either in his actual company or on special mis- 
sions. The difficult subject of the early Christian 
ministry can be well studied in the second ap- 
pendix to the third volume of the Westminster 
Version. St. Paul’s special helpers helped to 
evangelise the whole neighbourhood for him, as 
Epaphras did Colosse; and when persecution 
or other reason drove him forth, he could leave 
them to consolidate his work, for example Titus 
in Crete, or Luke at Philippi; or he could send 
them later to inspect, as he sent Titus to Corinth 
(II Cor. vii), possibly with this epistle. But he 
also himself kept in direct touch with his churches, 
both by epistle and visit. He had already written 
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to the Corinthians an epistle now lost, and had 
paid them a special visit (cf. First Corinthians, 
Introd. ad fin.) ; he was shortly to write yet again, 
and to visit them once more. 


CHAPTER IV 
ST. PAUL AND THE CORINTHIANS 


SoME account has already been given of the edu- 
cative influences that chiefly moulded St. Paul’s 
mind, of those features in his environment that 
would most powerfully affect his outlook upon 
life. They were summed up by pointing out his 
threefold character of Jew, Greek, and Roman. 
But the most essential traits of his personality 
have as yet barely been touched upon, namely, his 
natural character, and his supernatural charac- 
ter; what he was by temperament, and all that 
Christ and Christianity came to mean to him. And 
it will be worth while to consider a little the char- 
acter of his Corinthians also, and how they came 
to take their Christianity; in this way we shall be- 
come more personally acquainted both with the 
sender and the recipients of this epistle, and in 
consequence we shall better understand the epistle 
itself. 


And in the first place, the Corinthians them- 
30 
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selves. Upon the whole, they surprise us. The Cor- 
inth of St. Paul, as is explained in the introduc- 
tion to the Epistle, was a new city, separated by a 
gap of a century from the old Corinth, which had 
been barbarously destroyed by the Romans after 
a cheaply won war, probably for fear of mercan- 
tile rivalry. Cesar’s new colony had been founded 
with freedmen and veterans: doubtless the favour 
shown it by Augustus, as well as its natural ad- 
vantages, had gone far to render it cosmopolitan 
in the course of the century which it had by now 
seen. Still, we should have expected to find some 
little trace of its second origin; whereas in actual 
fact Corinth might never have been destroyed, it 
seems to take its place again among the Greek 
cities as though it had passed through sleep rather 
than death. In this connection, however, it may be 
worth noting that St. Paul shows a certain ten- 
dency to identify with his central churches the 
district depending on them. Thus, in I Cor. 1. 2 
“every place” probably means primarily the rest 
of the Roman province of Achaia, of which Cor- 
inth was the capital; and again in II Cor. ix. 2, 
the Apostle writes, “I boast of you, that Achaia 
is ready,” as though the terms were interchange- 
able. There are some other examples of the same 
kind of thing in his letters. We cannot but sup- 
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pose that he writes before all things with an eye 
to what was going on in Corinth itself; but his 
letter was probably to some extent an encyclical 
for the rest of Achaia also, and it possesses an en- 
hanced interest as his message to Greece in gen- 
eral, the not very worthy heir of the great classi- 
cal tradition. 

We seem to gain in our understanding of the 
epistle if we consider it from this point of view. 
It was at Athens, for example, that his preach- 
ing of the resurrection had found scoffers (Acts 
xvii. 31-32), and the vehemence of his anxiety 
when he found some saying that there was no 
resurrection from the dead (I Cor. xv. 12) is all 
the better explained on the supposition that he had 
in mind, not merely danger from pagan and 
academic Athens, but danger to the Athenian 
Christians themselves, such as there were. “The 
Jews,” the Apostle cries, “demand signs, and the 
Greeks seek after wisdom” (I Cor. i. 22); but 
whereas he does not show himself much concerned 
with the Jews in this epistle, he seems to be grap- 
pling with the Greek spirit might and main, es- 
pecially in the early chapters, where he inveighs 
against party spirit and insubordination. The 
Greek was not at any time very reverent by na- 
ture; he was critical, quick to seize upon faults 
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and jeer at them, eager to hold the scales between 
rival sophists and rival systems. St. Paul gave 
them quite a new thrill; but even those who were 
genuinely convinced, as the great majority of the 
Greek Christians doubtless were, did not see at 
once that this meant humble obedience. They did 
not at once close their ears when a self-assertive 
rival thought he could improve upon the original 
teacher. Even after New Testament times, the first 
Christian document that we possess outside the 
New Testament, the First Epistle (really the only 
extant epistle) of St. Clement, shows us the Ro- 
man Church gravely chiding the Corinthian 
Christians for want of proper submission to their 
pastors. This proper submission to God-sent au- 
thority and teaching was and is fundamental to 
true Christianity, and the Apostle therefore de- 
votes the earlier part of his epistle to insisting 
upon it, before passing to more particular ques- 
tions. The Greek character, likewise, was pecu- 
liarly liable to fail in this submission, and the 
Apostle’s opening therefore gives the key, in some 
measure, to the recipients of his epistle, especially 
if taken in conjunction with his emphasis on the 
resurrection of the body, already mentioned. In 
a word, there is no epistle of St. Paul which so 
clearly grapples with the difficulties of the Greek 
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temperament as the one before us. It may be 
worth while to add that the Greek temperament 
is not a thing wholly unknown in this country 
and to-day; some incline to it by nature, others 
are deceived by the false glamour of the classics 
into setting up for themselves pagan ideals. They 
forget, or do not know, that amid so much 
beauty of form the lot of man in classical times 
and places was a far dirtier affair in every 
sense than we can care to dwell upon. What St. 
Paul thought of the Greek life of his own time, 
we see in the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, written from Corinth. It is significant 
that even in this epistle he speaks with indigna- 
tion of a startling piece of immorality (Chap. v). 

That much must suffice for the character of the 
Corinthians; and now, something about St. Paul’s 
own. There is no mistaking it; it is easily recog- 
nised in his epistles. It does not seem necessary to 
quote chapter and verse for everything here al- 
leged, but it may be enough to point out that it is 
in the epistle to the Philippians that he most lets 
himself go, and for that very reason shows us his 
own character most clearly. It is a gracious ac- 
knowledgment of kindness; beyond tendering his 
thanks, he has nothing that he is particularly 
anxious to say, he has nothing on his mind, but 
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simply speaks the thought that comes. To this, 
which seems to be his favourite church, he speaks 
of himself without reserve, of what is happen- 
ing and what he thinks of it, and he writes also 
of Christ in the way he thinks habitually of Him, 
breaking forth into a passage of immortal beauty, 
the sublime notes of which, more perhaps than of 
any other passage in his writings, sound full and 
clear down all the ages. 

He has surrendered himself absolutely and en- 
tirely to Christ; tremendous faith in Christ, tre- 
mendous love, tremendous earnestness in devoting 
himself and all his Christians to Him without re- 
serve—all these we see plainly enough, the grim 
earnestness of the Semite in making of his God his 
all in all, enlightened and transformed by super- 
natural grace. Christ’s boundless and unlimitable 
claim arouses in His slave, as the Apostle eagerly 
calls himself (though we find it as a rule prefer- 
able to render it ‘“‘servant’’), a superhuman at- 
tempt at an unlimited response. In this connection 
the present writer may perhaps refer to a little 
work of his, Back to Christ (Paulist Press, New 
York), in the chapter, “The Christ of Paul.” In 
his epistles, as in the rest of Holy Writ, there is 
little or no sense of humour, beyond an occasional 
burst of biting irony, such as we shall note in the 
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epistle before us (chap. iv.); that seems to be 
partly a racial characteristic, partly the result of 
intense feeling. Certainly it is not due to any 
coarseness in the grain; what can be more delicate 
and exquisitely tactful, for example, than the 
epistle to Philemon? Indeed, there can be no 
doubt that St. Paul’s was a sensitive nature, quick 
to feel both kindness and hurt, success and fail- 
ure; his very sensitiveness must have been no 
small part of that crucifixion which he tells us 
was ever his. He was eager, impetuous, quick in 
temperament no less than in intellect; his mind is 
never still, but vibrates in thought and emotion to 
every new impression, and his language fails 
wholly to keep up with it. We have broken sen- 
tences, left behind in the rush to take up a new 
trail. Only a mind with a Greek training behind 
it could have worked in this way; there is nothing 
like St. Paul’s epistles in purely Jewish literature. 
But what a pain, for the delicate Hellenic instru- 
ment, to be driven forward by ruthless Semitic 
passion ! 

We seem to know something even of St. Paul’s 
personal appearance. The representations of 
Christ, His Blessed Mother and the Apostles in 
the frescoes of the Roman catacombs seem to be 
purely conventional, with the sole exception of 
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those representing SS. Peter and Paul, which 
strictly conform to a type, which is also found 
in other early Roman works of art. This shows 
that there was a primitive tradition at Rome as to 
the personal appearance of the princes of the 
apostles, and it is an argument, if such argument 
were needed, that they were actually there. The 
type of St. Peter is well known. St. Paul’s appear- 
ance answers well to the man, such as we know 
him in his letters; both forehead and nose are 
large and prominent, and give an impression of 
great force of character. They are well set off by a 
pointed beard below, with a rather bald top above, 
the whole presenting an appearance intensely 
Jewish; it is an unmistakable rabbi that pierces 
us with his lustrous eyes, themselves rather large, 
with heavy eyebrows overhanging them. Even the 
ears seem a little prominent. These frescoes may 
be best studied in Mgr. Wilpert’s Catacombe Ro- 
mane, where they are admirably reproduced, in a 
volume of necessity large and expensive. This 
Roman tradition is confirmed and to some extent 
supplemented by a description of the Apostle 
which occurs in the Acts of Paul and Thecla, a 
work referred to by Tertullian; in the main it is 
apocryphal and utterly fanciful, but Prof. Ram- 
say (The Church and the Roman Empire, pp. 31- 
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32) thinks that we may have here a genuine tra- 
dition as to St. Paul’s appearance. We read that 
he was “‘a man small in size, with meeting eye- 
brows, with a rather large nose, bald-headed, 
bow-legged, strongly built, full of grace, for at 
times he looked like a man, and at times he had 
the face of an angel.” It must not be thought that 
any of this evidence as to the Apostle’s appear- 
ance is such as to give us absolute certainty; but 
at least there is a considerable probability that in 
the main it is correct, and it is not to be despised. 

We need to bear in mind all that St. Paul was 
by nature, education, and environment, for God 
works according to the nature of his instrument, 
adapting but not breaking it. Still, it is far more 
necessary to think of the workings of grace in the 
Apostle, and the divine favours which he received. 
He was a great mystic, dwelling in closest super- 
natural union with God; not merely in that super- 
natural union which is common to all who are in 
the state of grace, but in a union which differs 
from it not merely in degree, but in kind, because 
it transcends the ordinary workings of the super- 
natural dispensation. Moreover, it is certain 
that St. Paul was frequently in ecstasy, and re- 
ceived divine communications, and we may refer 
to the twelfth chapter of his second epistle to the 
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Corinthians, in which he speaks most explicitly 
on this subject, his purpose being to vindicate his 
divine commission. It must not be thought that 
such high favours are confined to those who lead 
the purely contemplative life. With the Apostle, as 
with him who perhaps came nearest to reproduc- 
ing his apostolic career, St. Francis Xavier, it was 
the very vividness with which Divine Love and 
Truth were revealed to him, that enkindled his de- 
sire to proclaim it to the world, and upheld him 
in all the efforts and sufferings that his zeal so to 
proclaim it cost him. So, in their measure, it must 
be with all who lead an apostolic life, and that 
quite apart from any such peculiar help, which is 
for the few whom God has chosen to be in an alto- 
gether eminent degree his vessels of election. 


CHAPTER V 
THE WRITING OF THE LETTER 


St. Pau, then, begins his letter. It was no new 
thing for him to be sending one. To the Corin- 
thians themselves he had written a previous 
epistle, as is clear from I Cor. v. 9-11. But it is 
quite likely that he wrote fairly often, both to 
churches and individuals, and that only the more 
important of his letters have survived. Letter- 
writing was common at the time, and was a mat- 
ter of no great difficulty, especially for one of St. 
Paul’s attainments. In one of his earliest letters, 
too, he speaks as though letters from himself 
were being forged, and as a precaution against 
this he writes a line or two with his own hand at 
the end, including therein his own signature: “I, 
Paul, send you this greeting with my own hand. 
That is the sign in every letter” (II Thess. ii. 2; 
iii. 17). Thus it is probable that the Christians 
were already accustomed to receive letters from 
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know of his character that he would not allow any 
long time to pass without communicating with 
them if he could possibly help it, and in this 
case the remedy was easy. Whether all or some of 
the lost epistles were inspired is more than we can 
say; the mere fact that they were written by an 
apostle would not make them so. To be canonical 
scripture, it would have been necessary both that 
they should have been inspired, and that this very 
fact of their inspiration should have been revealed 
to the Church, should have formed part of the de- 
posit of faith. There is no sign whatever that such 
a fact ever did form part of the deposit of faith; 
on the contrary, the evidence is the other way, 
since the number of St. Paul’s epistles was care- 
fully noted from early times, and all those known 
to exist were as a matter of fact reckoned canon- 
ical, and the mind of the early writers and coun- 
cils seems to be positively to exclude all other 
works from the canon of Holy Writ. 

In the epistle before us St. Paul gives the re- 
quired “sign’’; before coming to an end, he takes 
up the pen himself and writes a few lines (xvi. 
21-24), including his own name: “I, Paul, greet 
you with my own hand.” The rest of the epistle 
was doubtless dictated. We have a curious proof 
of this practice of his in the epistle to the Romans, 
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where the secretary interjects his own greeting 
(xvi. 22). Doubtless not a few of the Apostle’s 
Christians at Ephesus would have been able and 
willing to write the letter for him, but he would 
prefer a professional scribe, and it is likely enough 
that there was such a one among the Christians, 
probably a slave who could spare enough time for 
the purpose; or a Christian citizen might provide 
such a one from among his own slaves. Perhaps 
the easiest hypothesis is to suppose the secretary 
to be a Christian who had been set to this work as 
a slave, and who had earned or been given his 
liberty. In any case, to write to the Apostle’s dic- 
tating must have taxed his powers! We cannot 
look upon the epistles as a piece of deliberate 
literary composition; rather they were given out 
at white heat, and the Apostle spoke as he felt. He 
follows up a train of thought, too, even when it 
takes him away from his main purpose, but sooner 
or later he returns to what he wanted to say. Thus 
in the epistle before us we have more than once an 
indignant apostrophe, as in v. 2-6; and we can 
also imagine the secretary giving a start at xv. 
36. Again, St. Paul is speaking of idol-offerings 
in chap. viii, but the thought of his own position, 
and the need of vindicating his authority, come 
into his mind, and so we have the vehement out- 
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burst of chap. ix; and it is only by degrees that 
he calms down and returns to finish what he has 
to say about idol-offerings in chap. x. Other ex- 
amples of the same kind of thing might be given 
from his writings. Traits of this kind of course 
furnish the “higher critics” with a pretext for 
slashing the aforesaid writings to pieces, deciding 
what he did and did not write, omitting, rearrang- 
ing, and all the rest of it; but a little more atten- 
tion to psychology, and a little more literary im- 
agination, would prove a powerful cure for them. 

We may imagine the Apostle, then, delivering a 
kind of oration to his secretary. Very likely he has 
an epistle from the Corinthians in his hands, for 
he is answering their questions, and at times he 
seems even to be quoting from it (cf. vi. 12-13). 
In that case he will find it more convenient to sit 
down, for if the Corinthians’ letter were at all as 
long as that,before us, it would require both hands 
to manage it, and even then a table to lay it on 
would be convenient. “The brother Sosthenes”’ is 
perhaps seated too; his name stands at the head of 
the epistle along with Paul’s; no doubt he heartily 
subscribes to it all, in fact, he has probably dis- 
cussed it all with the Apostle beforehand, but it is 
unlikely that he has much to say to the actual 
composing of it. Perhaps he prompts occasionally, 
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or answers a question, but everything points to the 
epistle coming straight from St. Paul’s lips, or 
rather from his heart, and before the end of the 
first chapter Sosthenes is out of mind altogether, 
and the Apostle is speaking in the first person sin- 
gular of his own individual proceedings. 

And now we turn to see what the secretary is do- 
ing. It would be tedious to describe his proceed- 
ings at length, or to discuss all the possibilities of 
the case; it will perhaps be best to indicate what 
might very well happen, with a confession that in 
a strictly scientific treatise the following sketch 
would require all kinds of qualifications in the 
way of alternatives. Still, the general impression 
derived from what is to be said will be fairly cor- 
rect. The scribe, then, certainly writes on papy- 
rus. The papyrus-plant is a tall reed-plant which 
grew plentifully along the Nile; the pith was cut 
into long strips laid vertically, over which other 
strips were placed horizontally, and the two layers 
were then pressed together to form a single sheet. 
Moistened glue was used for the purpose, and 
the whole was afterwards dried in the sun, 
-and rubbed down smooth with ivory or shell. A 
sheet of papyrus might vary from 6 to over 15 
inches in height, and from 3 to 9 inches in width. 
Let us suppose a height of about a foot, and width 
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six inches. A roll of twenty sheets was a common 
size in the market, and would just about contain 
our epistle; the greetings at the end are so few that 
it is tempting to suppose that the Apostle was 
nearing the end of his roll, though it was not diffi- 
cult to add on another sheet if desired. If the papy- 
rus was of good quality, as seems likely, it might 
cost as much as a shilling a sheet, though money 
was worth much more in those days. 

The ink was good and durable, being made 
from soot mixed with gum and diluted with water. 
The pen would be a reed, with much the same 
action as a quill. The scribe would write on the 
horizontal side only, in vertical columns from two 
to three inches wide, with but small space between, 
perhaps in a fairly round hand, with few ligatures 
between the letters, certainly with no spaces be- 
tween the words, and but little in the way of other 
help to reading. The beginning and end of the roll 
might be strengthened by additional strips of 
papyrus at the back, and there might also be 
wooden rollers at each end; the scribe would 
unroll more and more with his right hand as he 
needed it, but he would have to be careful to let 
the ink dry thoroughly before rolling up the pa- 
pytus again, for it did not sink into the papyrus, 
and might easily be washed out when fresh—even 
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as Christ washed out the handwriting against us 
(Col. ii. 14). 

When the epistle was finished, it would be fas- 
tened with a thread, and perhaps sealed, and on 
the back of the roll would be written the address, 
simply ‘‘To the Corinthians.” The wooden roller 
round which the epistle was wound would prob- 
ably have little knobs at both ends, to one of which 
a little papyrus label might eventually be at- 
tached; and the whole might be put into a small 
satchel or wrap for purposes of carriage. Bundles 
of rolls, such as the churches gradually came to 
possess, were stored together in boxes. 

St. Paul is clear as to what he wants to say, and 
he makes his meaning clear to his Christians. As 
was said in the opening essay on this epistle, it is 
a practical letter, dealing with matters that have 
actually cropped up. Every epistle of St. Paul has 
a character of its own, and this one may be called 
his ecclesiastical epistle; he is dealing with the 
practical and living issues of church life and gov- 
ernment. It is easy, therefore, to follow his general 
drift. First of all, in chaps. 1-iv, he asserts the 
principle of authority. How necessary that was has 
been sufficiently shown in the last essay, and it 
may be enough here to point to the whole of the 
second epistle to the Corinthians as proof enough 
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by itself. Then come three points to which St. Paul 
wishes on his side to call special attention and ad- 
minister a rebuke (chaps. v-vi); or perhaps we 
should say two points, for his remarks on im- 
purity (chap. vi. 12-20) may be connected alike 
with his preceding remarks on the incestuous man, 
and with what follows on marriage and celibacy. 
Then come the answers to questions (chaps. vii-— 
x), which are chiefly concerned with this latter 
subject of marriage and celibacy, and with the 
question of food; what was offered for sale in the 
market had often been offered to false gods, and 
there were circumstances that gave rise to scruples 
and difficulties. In the midst of this section comes 
a tremendous assertion of St. Paul’s apostolic mis- 
sion (chap. ix), an energetic outburst to which 
the Apostle was led by the turn of his discourse 
and his own strong feelings, and also to the very 
urgency of the matter. Then he comes to the whole 
question of divine service (xi-xiv), anxious to 
provide against various abuses which tended to 
irreverence and confusion. He deals not merely 
with the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, but 
with the exercise of those peculiar spiritual gifts 
which followed upon it. His last great subject is 
the Resurrection (chap. xv), its importance indi- 
cated by the very place which he gives it in his 
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epistle. In conclusion (chap. xvi) he touches 
upon the collection which he is causing to be made 
for the poor Christians of Jerusalem, and a few 
personal matters, and ends with greetings. 

It is the letter of a loving father, an affectionate 
pastor, firm and at times even passionate though it 
be. ‘““My love be with you all in Christ Jesus”: 
such is his last word. And if at times his rebuke 
rings out stern and compelling, we must not think 
that he had any low opinion of his Corinthians as 
a body, but rather remember those words with 
which he opens: “I give God thanks at all times 
for you . . . you have been enriched in every- 
thing .. . in no gift are ye lacking . . . God is 
trustworthy, through whom you have been called 
into the fellowship of his Son, Jesus Christ Our 
Lord.” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE WISDOM OF GOD 
(I Cor. i-ii.) 


As was said in the last chapter, we must not lay 
too much emphasis upon St. Paul’s reproaches to 
the Corinthians in the body of the epistle, but 
bear in mind the magnificent words with which 
he addresses them at the outset. The same contrast 
of high praise and severe blame meets us in the 
second epistle, and shows us once more that the 
Apostle was satisfied with the church as a whole, 
though vehement against some abuses. And not of 
the Corinthians alone does he make much at the 
outset, but of his own mission also, referring em- 
phatically to the divine call in virtue of which he 
is an apostle; of that we are to hear more! 

His first care is for unity. There are factions in 
the church, and quarrels. Some are for Paul him- 
self: others are all for Apollos, a brilliant Alexan- 
drian Jew who had been holding forth at Corinth: 
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others are using the great name of Peter (or rather 
Cephas, for St. Paul uses the Aramaic version of 
the name) to form yet another clique. Does St. 
Paul speak of a fourth faction, the so-called 
“Christ-party”? That is an old question, which 
cannot be finally resolved. The Greek would al- 
low us to suppose that the Apostle cries, “I am for 
Christ!” It would be an indignant rejoinder. It is 
Christ alone for whom Paul himself cares, for 
whom alone he would have his Christians care. 
On the other hand there is a sentence in the second 
epistle that may be thought to favour the view that 
there was a “Christ-party”’: “if any one is confi- 
dent that he is Christ’s, let him remember this, 
that as he is Christ’s, so are we!” (II Cor. x. 7, 
translated freely). In any case, St. Paul has no 
desire to make Christianity a matter of personal 
attachment to himself. “Was Paul crucified for 
you? Or was it in Paul’s name that ye were bap- 
tized?” And in a characteristic aside he goes on 
to reckon up those whom he actually did baptize. 

Apollos was the chief rival attraction to St. 
Paul himself, as is clear from what follows (iii. 
4—6); but the Apostle also makes it plain (iv. 6) 
that it was no personal rivalry that he had in 
mind. It was not squabbles between himself and 
Apollos that he feared, for there was never any 
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question of such, but the squabbles and preten- 
sions of their self-styled followers. These latter, 
while using honoured names for a pretext, were 
not in reality so keen that the merits of Paul or 
Apollos should be recognised, but their ambition 
was to have a following of their own, and be first 
in honour of Corinthian Christians. The Apostle 
gives these “inflated men” (iv. 19) a stern warn- 
ing (iii. 10-17: iv. 18-21): yet it must not be 
thought that all the Corinthian teachers were of 
the objectionable type just described, for some, 
as he expressly says, were building upon his 
foundation with gold and silver and precious 
stones (iii. 12). Still, the Greek temperament, the 
nearness of “smart” Athenians, the Jewish hos- 
tility to the Apostle of the Gentiles—these and 
perhaps other less obvious causes were cer- 
tainly disturbing the peace and harmony of the 
Church. 

And the Apostle goes to the root of the evil, 
and delivers a warning that holds good for all 
time. Indeed, the history of the Church attests at 
once the admirable results that follow when his 
warnings are heeded, and the terrible conse- 
quences of neglecting them. From the outset he 
makes his position plain, and takes a strong line. 
“Ts Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for your” 
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Christianity consists essentially in a relation to 
Christ, not in fastening oneself upon a pet teacher 
or preacher. In a relation to Christ: that is to say, 
in union with Him, a union at once external and 
internal. It is external inasmuch as the Christian 
is a member of His visible Church, professes her 
teaching, submits to her government, receives the 
sacraments at her hands, and in general practises 
his religion under her guidance. It is internal in- 
asmuch as the grace of Christ preserves his soul 
in truth and the friendship of God. Accordingly it 
is to Christ, to God, that teacher and taught alike 
must look, and eschew all entanglement with each 
other that interferes with Christ’s claims. On the 
one hand the minister of God must not aim at se- 
curing a following for the sake of the honour 
which it may bring, on the other hand his flock 
must learn, and learn from him, to serve God for 
God’s sake, and not for any mere creature. There 
is thus a world of meaning in that indignant cry, 
“Was Paul crucified for you?” St. John the Bap- 
tist, in the fear that he might receive the honour 
due to Christ, had also expressed the same thought 
in beautiful terms: ‘He that hath the bride is the 
bridegroom: but the friend of the bridegroom, 
who standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth with joy 
because of the bridegroom’s voice. This my joy 
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therefore is fulfilled. He must increase, but I must 
decrease.” (John iii. 29-30.) 

We may divide roughly what St. Paul has to 
say on this topic under two heads, ‘‘wisdom,”’ and 
“power” or authority; and we may consider the 
second part of his argument to begin at iii. 5. For 
the present we shall consider the first part, which 
is on the whole the more profound and less ob- 
vious treatment of the subject. It is clear from 
what the Apostle has already said that the busi- 
ness of the Christian minister is simply to lead 
men to Christ. In politics or in war a “magnetic 
personality,” as they say, is a great advantage. A 
Napoleon, and still more a Julius Cesar, could 
persuade men to follow them simply for their own 
sake, with little regard to the justice of the cause, 
and at elections and political occasions of that sort 
we are sometimes told that “personality” is every- 
thing; we gather that here, too, the personal in- 
fluence of the leader may go for a good deal more 
than his arguments. But in the service of God it 
is otherwise; that teacher or minister has done his 
work most perfectly who has so fastened his flock 
in the faith and love of Christ that no person or 
thing could ever make them swerve from it, not 
even any aberration on the part of their teacher 
himself. 
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In the military leader there may be many quali- 
ties that arouse the fiery devotion of his soldiers: 
bravery, a readiness to share their toils, affability 
and the like. The successful politician is more 
likely to have those qualities which would also 
make the successful minister of God. Chief among 
these we may perhaps reckon ‘“‘cleverness,’’ the 
power to find ideas that will tell, and of propound- 
ing them in a telling way. Even if we should be in- 
clined to underrate such cleverness ourselves, the 
Greeks on the other hand overrated it, and it is 
easy to see from St. Paul’s own epistles that the 
Corinthians did so also. In itself cleverness was, 
and is, a valuable gift, but he makes it plain that 
it should be used purely to bring men to Christ; 
and he himself used his own great gifts in this 
way. 

But he continues in a way that takes us by sur- 
prise. God, he declares, has not chosen that way 
for saving man, but rather the preaching of 
“folly” (i. 21). It was not, and is not, according 
to God’s design that the gospel should have all 
the clever people to recommend it. God wishes that 
all men should pay their homage directly to Him- 
self, that His own power and wisdom should be 
recognised, not that men should set other mere 
creatures upon a pedestal and honour them in 
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God’s place. And from the clever themselves He 
asks humility, which does not come easily to them, 
for intellectual pride is the greatest pride of all, 
and such men are often too proud in their own 
conceits to bow before their Creator. Cleverness, 
therefore, and “‘wisdom” of this kind is only too 
apt to draw both the possessor thereof and his 
admirers away from God; and God prefers to 
show that He can do without it. 

The Apostle appeals to facts; and first of all to 
the manner in which he had evangelised them. 
“My discourse and my preaching was not set 
forth in captivating words of ‘wisdom,’ but with 
plain evidence of the Spirit and of power, that 
your faith might not rest on the wisdom of men, 
but on the power of God.” He wrought miracles 
to prove his mission from God; but eloquent 
speeches he had tried in clever Athens, and had 
failed. It must have been a great moment to him 
when he stood before what must have been the 
most critical audience of the world, to secure 
whose applause many a rhetorician throughout the 
world would have thought no pains too great; and 
he too had done his best, but had found that what 
he had to say was—“folly.”” He had to tell of 
things beyond their ken, which at the best could 
only raise a smile. “The natural man doth not 
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accept the teaching of the Spirit of God, for to 
him it is folly, and he cannot understand it” (ii. 
14). When St. Paul came to Corinth we gather 
that he had left all that behind, and delivered the 
plain and simple message of man sinning and 
man redeemed, of Christ crucified and Christ in 
glory, ‘the word of the cross” (i. 18). “I have 
much people in this city,” had been the Lord’s 
word to him (Acts xviii. 10). The Apostle’s 
simple message, folly as it was to the world, yet 
accompanied by signs of divine power, had tri- 
umphed, many had been won to Christ. ““Hath not 
God turned to folly the ‘wisdom’ of the world?” 
(i. 20). The Apostle, as has been said, was ap- 
pealing to facts. The Jews, in so far as they 
troubled him—and they do not appear to have 
been the chief difficulty—were demanding signs 
from heaven, as they had asked them before of 
Our Lord, without regard for the manifest tokens 
of God’s working which were being given on 
earth. Such signs were perhaps meant as were 
spoken of in their fantastic apocalypses, carica- 
tures, as we should be tempted to call them, of the 
Last Day by anticipation. ‘And the Greeks seek 
after ‘wisdom’ ” (i. 22); and they too in vain. 
And in the second place the Apostle points to 
the Corinthians themselves, as a proof that God 
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had rejected the “wisdom” of the world. His lan- 
guage is very emphatic. “Not many of you are 
wise according to the flesh, not many are powerful, 
not many of good birth. Nay, the foolish things of 
the world God hath chosen, so as to put to shame 
the men of ‘wisdom,’ and the weak things of the 
world God hath chosen,” and so forth (i. 26-29). 
Yet all the while we must remember that the 
Apostle regarded his gospel-message as the truest 
and divinest wisdom for such as could take it in: 
“among the [spiritually] mature we do speak of a 
wisdom” (ii. 6). 


CHAPTER VII 
WISDOM IN A MYSTERY 
(I Cor. ii.) 


IT is sometimes urged against the Church, or even 
against Christianity itself, that it has ranged 
against it the leading thinkers of the time. No 
doubt there is some truth in the assertion; and yet 
it cannot be admitted simply as it stands. Infidel 
governments persecute the Church, and one of the 
first things they do is to lay their hands upon the 
universities. For the most part it is not an acci- 
_ dent that few, if any, believing Catholics hold 
posts in some of the continental universities. And 
it must be remembered that these posts often 
bring with them great opportunities in the way of 
position, leisure and money, without which even 
an able student must leave much undone. And if 
one ask how the infidels come to be so strong, the 
answer must in the main be found rather in the 
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The former from the first contained within itself 
the seeds of decay, being an illogical combination 
of external authority and private judgment; since 
the time that it made its onslaught on the Church, 
the latter has lost ground in places, but on the 
whole has gained immensely both within and 
without. Perhaps there may be something left to 
regret—that Catholic divines have not always seen 
the need of grappling earnestly and publicly with 
the intellectual difficulties of their time, or that 
Catholic influence has not been sufficiently felt in 
public life, from lack of strenuous organisation 
—still, “the wisdom of this world is folly before 
God” (iii. 19). While providing thus for the life 
and increasing vigour of His Church, Almighty 
God, so far as we may reverently endeavour to 
fathom some little part of the divine counsel, has 
not been unwilling to let it be seen that the success 
of His cause in no way depends on what would be 
thought most essential to any human cause. Even 
to-day not many Catholics “are wise according to 
the flesh, not many are powerful, not many of 
good birth” (i. 26). Nor again are their ministers, 
admirable as they often are, especially conspicu- 
ous for “captivating words of wisdom” (ii. 4). 
_ Only, there is “plain evidence of the Spirit and of 
power’’; there is nothing in the world to-day one 
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tenth so wonderful as the Catholic Church, in the 
faith and zeal and unity of her children, at a time 
when everyone is fighting for himself and believ- 
ing what he likes. “The Jews demand signs and 
the Greeks seek after wisdom” (i. 22): the rabbis 
and philosophers of to-day, would-be leaders in 
thought and in religion—and we might add, poli- 
ticians and men of business and other such—have 
their own ideas as to what would constitute real 
success for Christianity, but these ideas are not of 
God, and will never be realised. They do not get 
what they demand, but they get something far 
greater, if only they could see it. 

For in reality nothing could have been farther 
from the Apostle’s thought than to admit that his 
gospel was really folly. ‘““‘We do speak of wisdom, 
a wisdom, indeed, not of this world’ (ii. 6), yet 
none the less the profoundest wisdom, since it 
teaches “the deep things of God” (ii. 10). This 
wisdom consists in the knowledge and understand- 
ing of a mystery, which hitherto has been locked 
up in the hidden counsels of God (ii. 7), but now 
is revealed in the preaching of the gospel message. 
And yet it is not directly to that message that St. 
Paul makes allusion, but he goes deeper still. It is 
not the first reception of the faith by his Chris- 
tians that he has in his mind, but the continual 
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maintenance of it by the action of the Holy Spirit. 
And he illustrates the knowledge possessed by the 
Spirit of God of what is passing in God from the 
knowledge possessed by the spirit or soul of man 
of what is passing in man; both are essentially 
self-consciousness, and the illustration or parallel 
is thrown in merely to bring out the fact that the 
Holy Spirit knows all divine mysteries. This 
again is to lead to the fact that He communicates 
them to the believing Christian; He communi- 
cates, that is, the wisdom of which we have been 
speaking (ii. 10). Or rather, He communicates 
Himself to us (ii. 12), taking possession of our 
souls, as the Apostle shows elsewhere, transform- 
ing them to His own divine image, acting upon 
them powerfully by His grace, drawing them to 
Himself as to the final and supreme object of the 
human understanding and will. A part, then, of 
His action, and not the least wonderful part, is to 
establish and maintain the soul in the possession 
of divine truth, of the divine mysteries that make 
up the Christian faith, that wisdom of which St. 
Paul is here speaking. Not that such action is in 
actual fact confined to the Holy Spirit, for all 
divine intervention in things human, except in 
what concerns the Sacred Humanity of the Word, 
is common to all three Persons. But in what con- 
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cerns the interior working of Almighty God upon 
the spirit of man there is natural fitness in think- 
ing especially of the Spirit of God, and we follow 
the practice of Scripture and Tradition in so do- 
ing. 

“We speak of the wisdom of God embodied 
in a mystery” (ii. 7). What then is this mystery? 
It was “devised before the ages unto our glory” 
(ii. 7), and the Apostle again refers to it when he 
says, “What eye hath not seen, what ear hath not 
heard—what hath not entered into heart of man— 
all these things God hath prepared for them that 
love him” (ii. 9). And a little further on, it is 
again in question when he speaks of our “realiz- 
ing the graces God hath given us” (ii. 12). Ina 
word, it is the new economy of salvation, the dis- 
pensation which God has introduced with the 
preaching of the gospel, and all that the Incarna- 
tion is to mean for man. It is this that is at once 
a mystery and true wisdom, the divine plan now 
being proclaimed and set on foot. That it is a mys- 
tery is clear, if only in this sense, that “the natural 
man doth not accept the teaching of the Spirit of 
God, for to him it is folly, and he cannot under- 
stand it” (ii. 14). And how are we to understand 
that it is wisdom? It is wisdom, in the first place, 
because it is of God. ‘Who hath understood the 
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mind of the Lord?” (ii. 16). ““We have the mind 
of Christ”? (ii. 16). In the second place, in our 
small measure we can take in and admire some- 
thing of the divine plan. “The rulers of this 
world” (ii. 8)—whether human rulers or evil 
spirits be meant—did not understand it, and cer- 
tainly our wise statesmen do not understand it 
either. No more does “‘the natural man” (ii. 14), 
or the worldly wise, or the powerful, or the noble 
(i. 26). But it is revealed to the foolish and the 
weak (i. 27), and thus “the power of God” (ii. 5) 
is manifested; He saves them in spite of all odds, 
reveals His truth to them, and maintains them 
in it. 

But there is a third reason, deeper still, for as- 
serting the new dispensation to be wisdom. In its 
very content the Christian revelation, wherein is 
embodied the mystery of divine wisdom, is some- 
thing unspeakably sublime. How many of our 
supposed learned and deep thinkers are hesitating 
at the very threshold of knowledge, and are wast- 
ing their lives discussing whether there be such a 
thing as knowledge at all! Often enough, indeed, 
they come to subversive conclusions, and rather 
disgust the scientists by telling them that their im- 
agined facts are only the products of their own 
minds! And how puzzling to these same scientists 
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is, for example, the constitution of matter! But the 
simple child that with unquestioning faith and 
deep devotion receives our Blessed Lord in the 
adorable Sacrament of the Altar, has solved this 
and half-a-dozen other problems almost at birth. 
Without adverting to the fact, it has a firm grip 
upon a large body of vital truths, it possesses the 
answer to all the questions that most need to be an- 
swered in human life. And while it is not of course 
impossible that our little ones should be robbed of 
their faith, the process is on the average so difficult 
that we may reckon it a fact of experience that the 
Holy Ghost works to prevent such an evil. 

And for those who, unlike the child or the un- 
educated adult, do advert, this body of truths pre- 
sents an ample field for investigation and further 
progress. No doubt the wise of this world are 
somewhat indignant at being left behind in the 
quest for truth; but, if we Catholics know the 
truth, why should we pretend that we do not? That 
is indeed the vital question: is it all true? If it is, 
“free” thought is nonsense, it is untruth, it is 
worse than ignorance, because it is made a boast. 
And the thinking Catholic, as he looks out upon 
the world to-day, and the desperate flounderings 
of would-be leaders of thought in all that is most 
elementary, may be excused if he does not feel 
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much temptation to exchange his house upon the 
rock for another upon the sand. With all our vast 
improvements in mechanical contrivances and the 
like, there seldom was a time when it was more 
obvious that God has “turned to folly the wisdom 
of the world” (i. 20). Quite apart from any ques- 
tions of learning, after lavish and reckless prom- 
ises our politicians seem unable even to restore 
tranquillity, either at home or abroad. The future 
glowers dark and threatening, but nothing ap- 
pears to shake their conviction that they are our 
predestined saviours. And indeed, they may be 
wiser than their rivals; this is not the place to at- 
tempt to solve such a question as that. 

But to those who welcome every ray of truth 
upon things human and divine, an immense field 
of contemplation is opened, which they can never 
hope to examine with any minuteness in all its 
parts, but which none the less enchants them even 
in the least of its departments. The scientist loses 
none of his zest in penetrating the mysteries of 
nature because he sees in them the glory of God; 
this is less distracting and more stimulating than 
a desire to erect upon his small foundation of 
knowledge a new philosophy or religion. The hu- 
man mind cannot fathom all knowledge; many 
minds are incapable of profound intellectual work 
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at all, while even the best cannot attend to more 
than a small section of the whole. But God in His 
merciful wisdom designs that men should be with- 
out care as to the gravest issues of life, and yet 
should be able to revel in that small measure of 
truth which some few among them may continue . 
to make in a peculiar sense their own. Many such 
there have been, even within the Catholic Church 
herself; for here too we must end with a reserva- 
tion. The wisdom of the world has been turned 
against her, yet the greatest minds, after all, have 
been those of her children, even as it is they that 
have learnt most truth here below. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE POWER OF GOD 


eo eee 


“THE natural man,” the Apostle has said, “doth 
not accept the teaching of the Spirit of God, for to 
him it is folly, and he cannot understand it, be- 
cause it is subject only to spiritual tests. But the 
spiritual man trieth all things, yet himself is to 
be put on trial by none” (ii. 14-15). The spirit- 
ual man is he whose spirit is dominated and ruled 
by the Spirit of God; it is he who possesses the 
divine standard of truth, and therefore he can 
“try all things” and pass a true verdict upon them. 
But the “natural man” has no right to judge “‘the 
spiritual man,” though he is constantly doing it, 
even to-day; the spiritual man lives upon an al- 
together higher plane, beyond the ken of “the 
natural man.” He lives upon “‘the teaching of the 
Spirit of God,” which in his measure he takes in 


and makes his own; he only can appreciate it, 
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and in this sense “it is subject only to spiritual 
tests,” to testing or judging by the spiritual man, 
for any other kind of test or judgment will fail to 
appreciate the truth and excellence of it. 


“Who hath understood the mind of the Lord, 
and shall give him knowledge?” (ii. 16.) 


Mere human nature cannot penetrate the mys- 
tery of divine wisdom, of which there was question 
in the last chapter; if the spiritual man is able to 
take in something of it, it is because he has “the 
mind of Christ” (ii. 16), revealed to him through 
the Holy Ghost, “the Spirit of Christ.” For “if 
anyone hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is not 
Christ’s” (Rom, viii. 9). It is indeed the Spirit, 
who “‘exploreth all things, even the deep things of 
God,” whom we have received, “the Spirit which 
is from God, that we may realize the graces God 
hath given us” (ii. 10, 12). Dwelling within the 
hearts of the faithful, as was explained in the last 
chapter, He establishes them in divine truth. It is 
in this sense that ‘“‘we have the mind of Christ” 
Gis 86): 

But now St. Paul turns upon his Corinthians, 
not telling them indeed that they are not spiritual, 
but that he has not been able to treat them as 
such. We can tell from much in the epistle that, 
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as is pointed out in the note, he would not have 
called them simply and absolutely “carnal,” for 
he takes it for granted that as a body they are in 
grace (e. g., in iii. 17), and indeed has much 
praise for them, as has already been pointed out 
(i. 7-9). But their spiritual sense was not so de- 
veloped as to allow him to pour forth his spiritual 
treasures upon them without reserve. He had fed 
them with milk, as babes (iii. 1-2), by which he 
doubtless wishes to indicate the simple outline of 
the more fundamental truths in the Christian 
religion, the existence of God, redemption through 
Christ, the Church, baptism, and so forth. What 
was the “solid food” that was yet to come? What 
naturally suggests itself is the magnificent body 
of teaching contained in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, written within a year or so of this very 
epistle, and from Corinth. Even now the Apostle 
must have been elaborating the matter of that 
epistle, at least in his own thought, and it may 
not be going too far to suggest that he may have 
hoped and intended to send something of the kind 
to the Corinthians themselves, but that he gave up 
the idea upon discovering the squabbles and other 
abuses among them. And thus Providence di- 
rected that he should send the greatest of his epis- 
tles to the greatest of the churches, which bursts 
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upon us as one whose “faith is proclaimed the 
whole world over” (Rom. i. 8). 

Thus St. Paul appears to have something to 
tell the Corinthians which he yet forbears to tell; 
on the other hand, in what he has already told 
them, and in what is yet to follow, we have a lav- 
ish outpouring of profound truth, without which 
we should be far poorer. Certainly even as things 
were, it was no small lesson or lessons that he set 
them to master! It was more than worth their 
while to make the effort, and (may we not add), 
it is worth our own while to-day. For one who, 
in his small measure, has come to know and esteem 
and love the Apostle, it cannot but be a pain to re- 
flect how sparingly Catholics draw now-a-days 
from the immense treasures that he has left be- 
hind him. No one can understand the full depth 
and solidity, nor yet the compact unity, of Catho- 
lic dogma who has not studied it in his writings. 
His manner of regarding and stating it is such as 
to admit of ready and forcible application to prac- 
tical life, indeed, to the Christian life, not merely 
of the body of the faithful, but even of those who 
give themselves more especially to the quest after 
perfection. Saint and sinner alike find there all 
they need. This particular set of papers, there- 
fore, has been undertaken in the hope that it may 
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lead some few to a more intimate acquaintance 
with the Apostle’s thought. How he grips his 
readers, once they begin to give him their serious 
attention and to penetrate his mind, the present 
writer can testify from actual experience. The chief 
difficulty, as has been often remarked, is that of 
translation, and it may be hoped that with the 
completion of the third volume of the New Testa- 
ment in the Westminster Version this difficulty 
may be said to have been largely overcome, so far 
as English-speaking Catholics are concerned. In- 
deed, even non-Catholics have been grateful for 
the help given. 

These remarks have been provoked by the Apos- 
tle’s signifying that he had more to tell. Evidently 
he would have been well pleased that his Chris- 
tians should long to hear that more; and one can- 
not but feel that Christians to-day have an im- 
mense amount to gain from themselves hearkening 
to St. Paul, and from making his spirit and his 
thought their own. 

But it is now time to pass to the second part of 
the introductory discourse of this epistle; having 
delivered himself as to the nature of true wisdom, 
St. Paul turns to the question of authority and 
power—all this in order to give the unruly Cor- 
inthians a better idea of the Christian ministry, 
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and thus of his own apostolate. Once more he 
goes to the very root of the matter, far deeper 
doubtless than the Corinthians would have ex- 
pected then, or the modern reader to-day. He is 
not content to speak of a commission from God, 
which in a manner would have been sufficient for 
his purpose, but he speaks of the whole work of 
evangelisation and belief as effected by God Him- 
self. It is not as though God appointed apostles 
or other ministers to teach the faith and exercise 
the other functions proper to them, and then sent 
them forth to get on as best they could. No, He 
is working in them, working in those converted by 
them, working in all who accept their ministry and 
profit by it. The apostle or, to turn the application 
to our own time, the priest, has nothing whereon 
to pride himself, even if he should have been abso- 
lutely faithful to all the promptings of grace, a 
thing in itself almost inconceivable; he is still but 
a useless servant; he has done no more than is 
right and proper, he has done it by the strength 
that comes from God alone, and God could as 
easily have done it through another. And much 
less have those to whom he ministers room for 
pride, since they have not this unspeakable privi- 
lege of being “‘ministers of Christ, and stewards 
of the mysteries of God” (iv. 1). 
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Such is the thought pervading what the Apostle 
writes in iii. 5—9, and in much that follows. Apol- 
los and Paul are ministers in the measure that God 
has granted it to them to be such (iii. 5); it is the 
grace of God that maintains them in His truth 
and love, and enables them to deliver their mes- 
sage aright, and to endure all things for the sake 
of it, even as it is the grace of God that makes their 
message fruitful in the souls of those to whom they 
minister. It is “God who maketh to grow” (iii. 7); 
the outward word is of no effect without the in- 
ward prompting of grace. In respect of the work 
done, therefore, and of the doing of it, “he that 
planteth and he that watereth are but one” (iii. 
8), since there is but one chief agent, Ged Him- 
self, who is using them as His human instru- 
ments; except in so far as He is using them as His 
instruments, they are powerless. “Ye are God’s 
tillage, God’s building” (iii. 9); all that is ac- 
complished is accomplished by God. On the other 
hand the Apostle brings out the need of man’s 
free co-operation; God will not do violence either 
to Apollos or to Paul, but of their own free will 
they must choose to accept His grace and to be 
faithful to it. Something is thus required on their 
side also, that action whereby they become ‘‘God’s 
fellow-workers” (iii. 9), in virtue of which they 
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“each receive his own reward according to his own 
toil” (iii. 8). The action, thus actuated by God, 
is of a supernatural character, and earns a super- 
natural reward according to the measure of co- 
operation; God has set it going, and made it His 
own, and God also rewards it. It is no longer mere 
man that is acting, but God who is acting through 
him, and the supernatural, the divine reward is 
due to the act, precisely because of its supernatural 
or divine character. We must suffer ourselves to 
be made divine in thought, word and deed, and in 
the very substance of our soul. Indeed, the Fathers 
of the Church speak of sanctifying grace as a very 
deification, and such language is based closely 
upon St. Paul; but we cannot follow the matter 
out in this place. 

It is not till the opening of the fourth chapter 
that the Apostle definitely turns to what we may 
call the more external, and in a manner the more 
superficial, aspect of the matter. Meanwhile he 
becomes more personal as he proceeds, with his 
eye upon the various Corinthian teachers, familiar 
to him alike in themselves and in their work. He 
himself had founded the Corinthian church, and 
had founded it under divine guidance, and there- 
fore wisely. Now others were carrying on his work, 
building upon the foundation which he had laid, 
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which was no other than Christ himself, that is, 
all that Paul had to tell of Him, and all that He 
had to do through Paul. Let these successors look 
to it; a judgment awaited alike them and their 
work, and woe to them if they had destroyed the 
temple of God, the temple which God had reared 
to Himself in the souls of the Christians! 


CHAPTER IX 


THE TEACHER’S REWARD 
(I Cor. tit) 


For the sake of clearness it may be premised that 
everything from iii. 5 to the end of the fourth 
chapter may conveniently be brought under the 
heading of power, spoken of above; what precedes, 
apart from what is merely introductory, relates 
to wisdom. We had come to the point where St. 
Paul turns definitely to the teachers now at Cor- 
inth, and bids them consider well what they are 
laying upon the foundation which he himself has 
laid, even Christ (iii. 10-17). The whole figure 
appears to be based upon the building of a temple, 
of which there is direct question in iii. 16-17. 
Yet, as is often the case in biblical literature (for 
example, in Our Lord’s parables), and indeed 
in other literature also, the comparison must not 
be pressed farther than it is intended to go. It is 
sometimes introduced in order to illustrate just 


one or two aspects of a matter—in this case, the 
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continuation of St. Paul’s work of instruction and 
sanctification—and it can only breed confusion 
if the attempt be made to apply it to all the other 
aspects as well. This is peculiarly true of the pres- 
ent passage; for another figure crosses the first, 
the figure of the testing of metal by fire (e. g., 
Proverbs xvii. 3). The last day, which “‘is to be 
disclosed in fire” (iii. 13), is represented as burn- 
ing up any work that is mere wood or grass or 
straw, whereas gold or silver—the metaphor does 
not apply quite so easily to precious stones—shall 
abide. St. Paul, as was shown in the last chapter, 
began by emphasising the divine aspect of salva- 
tion, God’s share in the work of saving souls, His 
action alike upon minister and those to whom he 
ministers. Here, on the contrary, it is equally evi- 
dent that the Apostle is laying stress upon the min- 
ister’s responsibility for the manner in which he 
co-operates with divine grace. As far as God is 
concerned, he might be building in gold; it is his 
own fault if it be but straw. 

“Tf any man’s work be burnt up, he shall lose 
his reward” (iii. 15); and we are tempted to say, 
he shall lose his soul as well. But the Apostle ex- 
pressly says he shall be saved! There is something 
similar to this in the eleventh chapter (xi. 30-32), 
where at first sight we might conclude that God 
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had inflicted sickness and even death as a punish- 
ment for bad communions; but no, upon closer 
inspection it seems tolerably clear, as is pointed 
out in the note on xi. 30, that absolutely bad com- 
munions are not primarily in question. And so 
here; the work is badly done, and there is no re- 
ward, but the Apostle seems almost to go out 
of his way to let these teachers know that he does 
not contemplate their losing their souls as a serious 
possibility. On the other hand he will not leave 
such a possibility entirely out of account, but in 
what follows there seems to be a distinct, if dis- 
tant, threat of damnation. “If any man destroyeth 
the temple of God, him shall God destroy” (iii. 
17). The language is to some extent metaphorical, 
but what seems to be meant is chiefly this, that 
the teacher who is responsible for a serious error 
in faith or morals is himself guilty of mortal sin, 
and has incurred the punishment of hell. And 
St. Paul adduces as a reason for this the sanctity 
of the soul in grace (iii. 16); the Spirit of God 
dwells therein in a peculiar and altogether super- 
natural way, transforming the soul and its activi- 
ties into the more perfect likeness of Himself. 
And now we come to a point which in itself 
is important, but which plays little or no part in 
St. Paul’s main argument. So at times it befalls; 
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the Apostle throws out remarks which are of little 
significance in regard of the main drift of his 
thought, but which must be carefully studied by 
reason of what they involve in themselves. Some, 
indeed, of St. Paul’s most momentous enuncia- 
tions of doctrine are only due to a desire to enforce 
some lesson, or to emphasise some totally different 
truth. Thus, his statement of Our Lord’s divinity 
in Rom. ix. 5 is due to a desire to make it plain 
how keenly he was aware of the privileged posi- 
tion held by his own race under the Old Cove- 
nant; and his declaration of the same truth in 
Philip ii. 5-11 is in order to enforce a lesson in 
humility. Such passages, therefore, we stop to 
examine minutely; yet for one who would follow 
accurately the thread of St. Paul’s argument, such 
an examination, valuable as it is in itself, is in 
the nature of a distraction. 

In the present case the words that give us pause 
are those spoken of the Christian teacher whose 
work is burnt up; “he himself shall be saved, yet 
as one that hath passed through fire” (iii. 15). 
The reason why the whole extract deserves atten- 
tion is that it contains an argument of consider- 
able force for the Catholic doctrine of Purgatory. 
The note upon the passage in the Westminster 
Version is taken from Father Joseph Rickaby’s 
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Notes on St. Paul, where he has argued the matter 
with his usual felicity of expression. Another com- 
mentary that is always well worth consulting is 
that of Dr. MacRory, who was for a couple of 
years professor of Holy Scripture at Oscott, and 
then held the same office for a long time at May- 
nooth, until he was consecrated Bishop of Down 
and Connor—a gain to the diocese, but a loss to 
biblical studies. 

The Apostle, then, is speaking partly in figure 
and partly in reality. The reality is that of the 
fire of the Last Day, ‘‘because that day is to be 
disclosed in fire” (iii. 13). The figure is that of 
the building which the Christian teacher has 
reared, which is of such poor stuff that it is all 
burnt away by the fire (iii. 15). It need hardly be 
pointed out that in actual fact there can be no 
question of a material edifice at all; what St. Paul 
intends to signify is primarily a spiritual work 
accomplished in human souls, a work of instruc- 
tion and sanctification. No doubt it has a certain 
external aspect, implying as it does outward or- 
ganisation and the like; but the primary reference 
is spiritual, and even the reference to what is out- 
ward has nothing to do with building. That part 
of the Apostle’s language, therefore, is figure, but 
figure mingled with the reality; the fire breaks 
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out, the building is burnt, and the teacher is 
scorched as he rushes for safety out of his own 
edifice! Where exactly does reality cease and fig- 
ure begin? The Apostle is speaking of the end of 
the world, and of the actual fire at the end of the 
world. Now there can be little doubt that it is his 
doctrine that the just who are alive at the Last 
Day will not die, and that their bodies will be 
glorified without passing through death; the an- 
swers given by the Biblical Commission in June, 
1915, on the subject of the Last Day clearly pre- 
suppose this. We might therefore be tempted to 
infer that this very fire of the Last Day is itself 
to be the instrument of God’s chastisement upon 
the offending teacher, before his body was finally 
glorified. And yet, precisely because there is an 
element of metaphor present even in what concerns 
this fire—which appears to be represented as 
nourished by the teacher’s own handiwork, which 
in reality is primarily spiritual and incapable 
of burning—because of this element of metaphor, 
it appears to be quite lawful to take the scorching 
of the teacher metaphorically also, that is, as being 
inflicted, not by material fire, but by the persecu- 
tion and the other troubles that are to precede the 
end of the world. He is to undergo sufferings in 
that final catastrophe which will expiate his fault, 
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his failure to teach and train in a manner becom- 
ing a Christian minister. And this metaphorical 
view of the scorching appears to be confirmed to 
some extent by the Apostle’s own words, for he 
says that the teacher is to be saved, not simply 
after passing through the fire, or because he has 
undergone the punishment of burning, or anything 
of that sort, but ‘‘as through fire” (iii. 15). Such 
is the meaning of the Greek; it is at least neutral, 
and by no means compels an absolutely literal 
interpretation of the reference to fire, such as 
would make the material fire itself the very instru- 
ment of chastisement. 

So much for what is to happen to the faulty 
teacher at the Last Day. He is to be saved, but 
only after chastisement, a chastisement repre- 
sented by the action of fire, but in all probability 
not necessarily consisting in such action. St. Paul, 
it will be noted, appears to speak as if these Co- 
rinthian teachers might live to see the Last Day, 
and he appears to speak in a similar way in some 
other passages, and yet, as the Biblical Commis- 
sion says, in the answers already referred to, with- 
out saying anything “which does not perfectly 
agree with that ignorance of the time of the 
Parousia (i. e., Last Day), which Christ Himself 
proclaimed to be the lot of man.” For elsewhere, 
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for example a little later in this very epistle (vi. 
_ 14), he numbers himself and his hearers among; 

those who will have died by the Last Day, show- 
ing that he made no pretence to any special knowl- 
edge as to the time of its coming. The answers of 
the Biblical Commission upon this important topic 
may be studied in the fourth appendix to the 
third volume in the Westminster Version. 

Having now settled the case of the Corinthian 
teacher in particular, it remains that we build 
upon it a general argument for the doctrine of 
Purgatory, an argument which, all things con- 
sidered, is of considerable strength. It may be 
seen in Father Joseph Rickaby’s words, already 
referred to. The Corinthian teacher, in the case 
supposed, has sinned, and yet not so grievously as 
to be excluded from Heaven; he is to be saved, but 
only after chastisement for his fault, which he 
must needs receive while still alive, seeing that in 
the case set forth he is never to die. Whole multi- 
tudes, we know it well, commit venial sins, in- 
deed, St. John in his first epistle (I John i. 8) 
practically tells us that we cannot hope to avoid 
them; and many die with such sins upon them. 
Is all sin to exclude from Heaven? Such a view 
were indeed in keeping with the ferocious doctrines 
of the early Protestants; but the Catholic doctrine 
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of Purgatory is more merciful. We argue from the 
analogy of the case we have been considering 
that it is enough that such lesser sins should have 
their chastisement in the next world when not in 
this; the sins themselves are pardoned, and the 
sinner received into Heaven. And yet, needless to 
say, our belief in Purgatory does not rest simply 
upon an argument by analogy from this passage, 
but upon the infallible teaching of the Church. 
Finally, it may be noted that it is not of faith that 
we should speak of the fire of Purgatory; that 
there is material fire in hell, on the other hand, 
is much the safer and commoner view, which it 
would be rash to deny. 

And now we are free to come back to the main 
argument of the epistle, at iii. 18, where St. Paul 
for a moment leaves the question of power and 
authority, and harks back to what he had been 
saying at the outset about wisdom. The most diffi- 
cult part of the epistle is now over, in which his 
words need to be meditated and his thought to be 
developed with greater care; much of what follows 
is also of the utmost importance, but it is couched 
in simpler terms and is more easily taken in. 


CHAPTER X 


YE ARE CHRIST’S 
(I Cor. iti. 23) 


WE must be content to appear foolish in the eyes 
of the world! “If any man thinketh himself wise 
among you in this age, let him become a fool, that 
he may become really wise. For the ‘wisdom’ 
of this world is folly before God” (iii. 18-19). 
The Apostle is harking back, as has been said, 
to his earlier discourse upon wisdom, and we may 
turn to that for the fuller discussion of the theme, 
and to the comments made upon it. And yet his 
words, taken as they stand, have an obvious mean- 
ing for us upon their surface, even if we do not 
stop to fathom all that was in his mind. A large 
part of the civilised world is reverting to pagan- 
ism, and that not least in our own country; and 
Catholic faith and Catholic ideals of conduct ap- 
pear contemptible and foolish. Protestantism in 
all its forms is slowly being found out, and the 
great cleavage is ever gaping wider; little by little 


the choice is seen to be inevitable, between Catho- 
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licism and nothing at all. The Church, then, may 
be derided, and all that she stands for; but there 
is nothing but anarchy of thought and conduct, 
“red ruin and the breaking up of laws,” to offer in 
her place. The wisdom of man is a sorry affair 
beside the wisdom of God, after all! The Great 
War was the logical end to the attempt to put the 
State into the place of God; the State was to be- 
come an end in itself, annihilating the rights of 
the individual in its desperate and unscrupulous 
efforts to annihilate the rights of other states also. 
And while we have been bidden to hold up our 
hands in horror at the fruits of these unholy prin- 
ciples, there is no sign that the principles them- 
selves are being abandoned; on the contrary, they 
are gaining in force, and will land us in a still 
greater catastrophe, unless the Church can make 
herself heard. However much men may affect to 
despise her, she is the only saviour of society and 
civilisation, even as she is the only saviour of 
Christianity; she saves the natural order by sav- 
ing the supernatural order. “‘For it is written: He 
catcheth the wise in their own craftiness; and 
again, The Lord knoweth the reasonings of the 
wise, how fruitless they are (iii. 19-20).” And 
this we may express under another aspect in the 
familiar line: 
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The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind 
exceeding small, 


And now again St. Paul exhorts the Corinthians, 
“let no one make boast about men” Gib 21); 
thus harking back once more to much that he had 
Said as to the way in which the minister’s office 
should be looked upon by minister himself and 
flock. The latter are to be brought to God; that 
is the point. They are not to fasten upon a preacher 
or teacher, plume themselves upon following him, 
or “make a boast” of following him; and the 
teacher himself must not make of himself an end 
in itself, as it were, thrusting himself between 
his flock and Almighty God instead of working 
for their greater unity with Him. The best work 
for God is disinterested and self-effacing; if there 
be self-seeking and self-advertisement, we cannot 
but fear that we may be told that we have received 
our reward (Matthew vi. 1-5). There never was 
a time when God and His Church stood in greater 
need of zealous workers in all ranks of society 
and in all possible conditions; but they need to 
come to the task in the true spirit of perfect serv- 
ice, to serve God for His own sake. Not that we 
can wait till we feel that our intention is abso- 
lutely pure (for when could we flatter ourselves 
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that we had attained this?), but we must work 
within no less than without to remove all the im- 
perfection that we may. 

“For all things are yours, whether Paul or 
Apollos or Cephas, whether the world or life or 
death, whether the present or the future—all are 
yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 
Evidently the possessives here employed are not 
all to be explained in quite the same sense. Al- 
mighty God, the Apostle tells us elsewhere (I 
‘Timothy ii. 4), “will have all men to be saved, 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth.” And 
He prepares our path accordingly, so that even 
a Paul, or an Apollos, or a Cephas, so far as we 
ourselves might be concerned, and so far as we 
might enter into any sort of relation with them, 
would be merely the means chosen by Almighty 
God to bring us to Himself. They would be the 
helps appointed by our Heavenly Father for us, 
and in that sense ‘‘ours.”” And so it is in a sense 
with all creatures, and with all that happens, apart 
from our own evil conduct, which is utterly dis- 
pleasing and repugnant to God. Even the wicked- 
ness of others, so far as it affects us, He has fore- 
seen, and He “will not suffer you to be tempted 
beyond your strength, but will make with temp- 
tation an outlet, that ye may be able to bear it” 
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(x. 13). It is not in the divine plan that we should 
attain Heaven without probation, but we can 
never say that the probation is too hard for us; 
indeed, ungenerous creatures as we are, we can 
always say that our Heavenly Father is giving us 
more and greater graces than we are co-operating 
with; it is not God who is backward, but we who 
repel His advances. 

“Ye are Christ’s” (iii. 23); how shall we 
fathom that mystery? Christ’s we are already, 
Christ’s much more we are to be. The Apostle 
would have them realize the sublime end before 
them, whereunto, as has been said, Paul and Apol- 
los and Cephas are mere means. For we are to 
“build up the body of Christ” to “the full measure 
of the stature of Christ,” to “the perfect man” 
(Ephesians iv. 13); it is indeed the divine pur- 
pose “to bring all things to a head in Christ” 
(Ephesians i. 10). Utter union and unity with 
Him must be our own purpose, as it is the purpose 
of Christ Himself that we should thus through 
Him become “partakers of the Divine Nature” 
(II Peter i. 4). One we are to be with Him in 
external unity, through membership in the Church, 
His Mystical Body; to whose teaching and govern- 
ment and ministry we submit, precisely because 
we know that it is through these that Christ brings 
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us to that internal unity with Him which is our 
supreme end and supreme perfection. Internal or 
spiritual unity with Christ is the transforming of 
our soul through His grace, the supernatural en- 
lightening of the mind and inflaming of the will, 
whereby we understand divine truth and desire to 
conform our lives thereto, so as to tend ever to 
God as the all-dominating and all-explaining 
principle of our life and being. All that cannot 
thus through Christ become divine must go, must 
be crucified, in order that not merely our very be- 
ing may be divine, but that our every thought 
and word and deed may be the expression of that 
divine life within us, God working freely through 
us by reason of our utter self-abandonment and 
surrender to Him. All this the Apostle meant when 
he cried out, “Tis no longer I that live, ’tis Christ 
liveth in me” (Galatians ii. 20). 

“Christ is God’s” (iii. 23); a deeper mystery 
still, taking us into the very Being of the God- 
head, yet not unconnected with what precedes. 
Even so St. John tells how Our Blessed Lord 
prayed at the Last Supper to His Heavenly Father 
for those who were to believe through the Apostles, 
“that they may be one, as we also are one: I in 
them, and thou in me; that they may be made per- 
fect in one: that the world may know that thou 
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hast sent me, and hast loved them, as thou hast 
also loved me” (John xvii. 22-23). Here the unity 
of the Divine Nature itself is proposed as the ideal 
for the unity of Christians with the God-man and 
each other. And the Apostle himself echoes the 
thought of the Master in more than one place, as 
when he tells the Colossians that they are to be 
“rooted and built up” in Christ, “for in him dwell- 
eth all the fulness of the Godhead corporally” 
(Colossians ii. 6-10). And so here, we are to be 
Christ’s with that same perfect union wherewith 
Christ is God’s; not of course that we can ever 
attain such a consummation, understood in the 
strictly literal sense, but the Apostle none the less 
puts that ideal before us, as Our Lord did before 
him, as the best presentation in mere human 
language both of what we attain and of what is 
to be our aim. How woefully Protestants, with their 
manifold divisions in faith and organisation, mis- 
understand and misrepresent this divine purpose 
of unity, unity in “one body and one Spirit!” 
How little thought even many Catholics give 
to that intimate union with Christ whereunto they 
are called! Most of all they should seek Him in 
the centre of their own souls, and establish Him 
there more firmly; everything is to help towards 
this, even His coming beneath the sacramental 
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veil to make His temple of their body. ‘Back to 
Christ” we must go, and bring the world with us, 
so far as we may; but we must know well the 
way back to Him, and the path points within. 
Provided only that we are in a state of grace, He 
is in possession already, though He asks for 
fuller, indeed, exclusive lordship. And how can 
we refuse this, seeing that we are already His 
own, and certainly have no deliberate wish to be 
another’s? So then, in telling us that ‘‘Christ is 
God’s” (iii. 23), the Apostle lifts up our mind 
to all that is most glorious in our life and being; 
through Christ we ourselves are united with God, 
in a union and unity that we can perfect more and 
more here below, until it attain full consummation 
hereafter. 

These profound principles the Apostle lays 
down as a foundation, in order that his Corinth- 
ians may have a truer and deeper understanding 
of the pastoral office, of the teaching and authority 
and ministry of the Church. They are true for all 
time, and deserve to be pondered well by priest 
and people; there is no end to the havoc that has 
been wrought through the neglect of them. Mean- 
while the Apostle, leaving the more abstract form 
of instruction, comes to his own case, and begins 
by making plain the conclusion to be drawn from 
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what he has been saying, by manifesting his full 
and confident knowledge of his own apostolate: 
“As ministers of Christ, then, and stewards of 
the mysteries of God, so let men account us” 


(sy 3). 


CHAPTER XI 
MINISTERS OF CHRIST 
(I Cor. iv. 1) 


“As ministers of Christ, then, and stewards of 
the mysteries of God, so let men account us” (iv. 
1). St. Paul has no doubt about his own powers 
or his own divine commission; he once more as- 
serts his apostolate, with all that it implies, in the 
ninth chapter, but in reality all his epistles are full 
of it. We naturally understand both “ministers” 
and ‘“‘mysteries” to refer to the power of sanctifica- 
tion or holy orders, no less than to teaching; both 
words, taken in their context here, naturally imply 
personal service to God, such as is spoken of in 
the eleventh and twelfth chapters, no less than 
service more directly offered to the people. Nor 
could either teaching or worship be carried on 
without authority to command. Because of some 
of the strong things that the Apostle says about 
the Mosaic Law, with occasional references to 


the futility of all law where the spirit is lacking, 
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the inference is at times drawn by perverse Prot- 
estants or rationalists that he wished to do away 
with all permanent law and authority and govern- 
ment in matters spiritual. If it were not for the 
grave issues involved, this would be a mistake 
nothing short of ludicrous. This very episode con- 
tains several plain assertions of authority. “Shall 
I come to you with a rod?” (iv. 21). This is not 
exactly the language of one who relies merely upon 
persuasion! There is question of definite com- 
mands in v. 9-13, of official administration in 
xi. 34 and again in xiv. 26-35; while the second 
epistle is almost entirely concerned with St. Paul’s 
vindication of his authority. To make but one ex- 
tract from it: ‘“To this very end did I write, that 
I might test you and know whether ye be in all 
things obedient” (ii. 9). To regard St. Paul as 
a kind of first Protestant (or should we say, first 
ecclesiastical Bolshevist?), rejecting the principle 
of government, and leaving all to the workings of 
the Holy Spirit, real or imagined (cf. xiv. 37-38), 
is to misunderstand the whole tenor of his writ- 
ings. Nothing can be clearer than his demand for 
absolute faith and absolute obedience. He does not 
insist so much upon what we should nowadays 
call the sacramental and liturgical side of his 
office, because the acceptance of it was implicitly 
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contained in the other two. Perhaps it is most 
clearly indicated in II Timothy i. 6, where he 
refers to the pastoral office conferred upon Tim- 
othy through the imposition of his hands. 

The discussion of reunion has inevitably 
brought the question of valid orders to the front, 
rather than the power to teach or govern. Un- 
questionably at the present time there is a far 
more general desire in England, and elsewhere 
also, for union in matters of religion; disunion is 
felt to be contrary to the mind of Christ and evi- 
dently wrong in itself. This appears to be due in 
large measure to the War, and that in more ways 
than one. It has been a world-war; we have had to 
seek everywhere for all the friendship that we 
could get, sometimes even not without a certain 
humiliation; and so the disadvantage and even fu- 
tility of a narrowly insular outlook has come home 
vividly to all thoughtful men. Actual contact with 
the Catholic Church has also brushed away much 
prejudice; even the ordinary Tommy has often be- 
come familiar with priest and church and faith- 
ful, and on the whole the impression made has 
been a good one. Then again, the evident need of 
common action has in a measure been applied to 
things spiritual, the need of a single guiding pur- 
pose if any success worthy the name is to be 
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achieved. We all acknowledge a single Captain, a 
single enemy, a single warfare; why then not form 
ourselves into one great army, instead of fight- 
ing in disjointed divisions? 

Why indeed! But the question should have 
been asked more than three centuries ago, at the 
time of the Great Desertion. Those who aban- 
doned the Catholic Church abandoned also much 
that the Catholic Church had to give them, and 
they must not be surprised if they are treated as 
not possessing what the founders of their sect cast 
away. 

They need not have cast away Catholic or- 
ders? No, certainly they need not have done so; 
but they did, and they did so of deliberate and 
set purpose. The destruction of the altars, the 
mutilation of ordinal and prayer-book, the lan- 
guage of the Thirty-nine Articles, all bear witness 
to Cranmer’s successful determination to get rid 
of priest and Mass. It is impossible to treat the 
subject at length here, but it may be enough to re- 
fer the reader to an able and well-informed work 
lately published on the subject, The Problem 
of Reunion, by Father Leslie J. Walker, S.J., 
(Longmans). Certainly the irrevocable decision 
of the Holy See that Anglican Orders are null and 
void absolutely bars the way to a reunion such as 
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that for which many Ritualists long, the cor- 
porate return of the one organisation into the 
other—or perhaps they would prefer to speak of 
coalescence! Unworthy suggestions have from 
time to time been made as to the grounds upon 
which the Holy See took its decision; but the im- 
partial student cannot fail to see that history and 
theology admitted of no other. Yet, is it not better 
so? Is not this idle dream of an Anglican return en 
masse best disposed of, once for all? So many of 
these would-be Catholics appear to live in a kind 
of fool’s paradise, to speak and write as though 
their whole communion were of one mind with 
them in all their belief and practice. Yet theirs 
is not the official attitude of their church, far from 
it; and if it comes to unofficial attitudes, rational- 
ism is making at least as successful inroads as 
ritualism. 

But even if the ministers of the Established 
Church possessed as such a valid priesthood and 
episcopacy, that would not suffice to make them 
. ministers of Christ, at least not in the full sense in- 
tended by the Apostle. The official doctrine of 
their Church is beyond question heretical, and in- 
deed contains deliberate repudiations of Catholic 
articles of faith, so that it would be the duty of a 
Catholic to suffer himself to be martyred rather 
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than subscribe to them, after the manner of those 
who gloriously laid down their lives of old rather 
than embrace this same heresy. By what authority, 
then, do these ministers teach now, or exercise the 
pastoral office? The vague hope that in the course 
of time they or their communion may come to find 
themselves within the Catholic Church is no war- 
rant for claiming her sanction meanwhile. The 
supreme duty of man upon earth is to belong to 
that Church, the Mystical Body of Christ and 
His beloved Spouse; the first and indispensable 
condition for the right discharge of any minis- 
terial function is to be oneself a member of that 
body, of the corporate organization instituted by 
Christ. In such a manner the truest charity indeed 
begins at home; Christ certainly calls to the Cath- 
olic Church, not to any ministry or life cut off 
from it. 

And yet it is a more blessed thing, the more even 
an outsider possesses of Catholic truth. The Apos- 
tles’ Creed, and even the so-called Athanasian 
Creed, still remain official Anglican creeds, con- 
tradictory though they are to the Thirty-nine 
Articles. In the Apostles’ Creed, as in the Book of 
Common Prayer, we read: “I believe in the Holy 
Ghost; the holy Catholick Church.” In the Athan- 
asian Creed we read further: ‘“Whosoever will be 
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saved: before all things it is necessary that he hold 
the Catholick Faith. Which Faith except every one 
do keep whole and undefiled: without doubt he 
shall perish everlastingly.” Such everlasting pun- 
ishment, of course, is only for those who deliber- 
ately reject the faith after fully realising their 
duty of holding it; none the less the duty is al- 
ways there. But with these articles in his creeds, 
the Anglican cannot help being inconsistent; the 
creeds and the Thirty-nine Articles are in flagrant 
contradiction one with another. The more he leans 
to the side of the creeds, the more he will possess 
of God’s own truth, and we may hope that, if he 
be in earnest, he will ever advance in his knowl- 
edge and understanding of that truth, until one 
day he will recognise that the Athanasian Creed 
has a meaning for himself, that he must leave a 
communion so evidently infected with all man- 
ner of heresy, and cut off from the union of the 
Church. Meanwhile it is not for Catholics to de- 
ride his inconsistency, so as to break his spirit, 
but rather to help him on sweetly to gaze more at 
large upon the Blessed Vision of Peace. 

Enough upon this topic. The Apostle under- 
stands well that the minister of Christ must be 
trustworthy (iv. 2), yet it is not by his flock that 
he is to be judged, but the Lord who laid the 
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sacred commission upon him will also require an 
account of it. More than this; though his con- 
science reproaches him with nothing, that is not in 
itself an infallible proof of grace (iv. 4). On the 
one hand this evidently refutes the old Protestant 
idea that faith consists of a firm belief that we are 
justified, an idea condemned by the Council of 
Trent as heretical (session 6, canons 12, 14, etc.). 
Evidently the Apostle was far from regarding the 
virtue of faith as being concerned with his own 
salvation; as we see elsewhere, he regarded it as 
belief in God revealing. On the other hand the 
uncertainty of salvation must not be magnified un- 
duly, and the note on the passage is a warning 
against this. While it is true that in Philippians ii. 
12 St. Paul tells his Christians to “work out your 
salvation with fear and trembling,” yet there too 
the note and the passages cited must be read, 
which show that the words must not be pressed to 
mean perpetual terror lest one should fall from 
grace. Rather, as with the Psalmist (Psalm ii. 
11) they indicate a profound awe and reverence 
perfectly compatible with that holy confidence and 
joy constantly inculcated by St. Paul. Rather he 
speaks of Christian life as an easy and joyful vic- 
tory. “Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall affliction or anguish or persecution 
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or hunger or nakedness or danger or the sword? 
Even as it is written, 


For thy sake we suffer death all the day long, 
We are regarded as sheep for the slaughter. 


Yet amidst all this we more than conquer through 
him who hath loved us” (Romans viii. 25-37). 
Thus life should be an easy, love-won victory. 
And the Apostle concludes by speaking of Christ’s 
judgment, when not only outward deeds shall ap- 
pear, but inmost thoughts, the thoughts of those 
uneasy spirits that were making trouble at Corinth 
no less than the Apostle’s own. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE APOSTLES’ DOOM 
(I Cor. iv. 9) 


St. Paut has been reading the Corinthians a tre- 
mendous lesson on the function and duty of teach- 
ers, but the only names he has mentioned, apart 
from a single rather significant allusion to St. 
Peter (i. 12), are his own and that of Apollos. 
St. Paul was doubtless wont to converse with St. 
Peter in Aramaic, and usually calls him by the 
Aramaic name originally bestowed by Christ, 
Cepha, meaning “rock,” of which “Peter” is a 
Greek translation. It is one of a multitude of con- 
verging indications, showing the important posi- 
tion occupied by St. Peter in the Apostolic Church, 
that a section of the Corinthian Christians actu- 
ally made his name a party-cry, although he had 
probably never been there. But with St. Paul him- 
self and Apollos the Corinthians were familiar, 
and evidently used their names as party-cries also. 


Both here, and still more in xvi. 12, the Apostle 
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makes it clear that he harbours no distrust of 
Apollos himself, but merely wishes to call to or- 
der the local leaders who use his own name and 
Apollos’ to create dissensions and cliques. Nor in 
his final admonition does he hark back to all that 
he has said touching the wisdom and power of 
God, but enforces with crushing power an even 
more drastic lesson. “‘Who is it setteth thee apart 
from another? Nay, what hast thou which thou 
hast not received? And if thou hast received it, 
why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received 
itr” (iv. 7). All that we have, all that we are, 
whether in the natural or supernatural order, is 
from God; all that can possibly be called good in 
us is either due directly and immediately to Him, 
or has developed under His fostering care. Only 
the evil of which we have been guilty, whereby 
we have marred His kindly purpose, is due di- 
rectly to ourselves. Of what then can we boast? 
Only, at the most, that we have suffered Him to 
work some good in us, where He would fain have 
wrought far more, but that He would not do vio- 
lence to human freedom. It is not only our sins 
that cry out against us, but the kindly purposes of 
God frustrated and marred, owing to our own dis- 
trust of Him and to our own disordered passions. 

Nevertheless these Corinthian teachers think no 
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end of themselves! They have nothing more to 
learn! They are rich already in knowledge and 
grace! They are very kings in their own estima- 
tion! “And would that ye did reign, that we too 
might reign with you!” (iv. 8). Would that their 
estimate of themselves were true, the Apostle cries, 
would that they were now secure in the possession 
of all spiritual gifts! Certainly, as their apostle, 
and at least not below them in position, he him- 
self would have some claim to share in their 
happy estate! 

And yet—are their ideas altogether correct, 
even on this subject? They seem to think they can 
do without an apostle, that they are more than 
equal to apostles themselves. Do they realize what 
the life of an apostle really means? What are their 
ideals in this respect? What is for them the high- 
est Christian life, the supreme expression of the 
following of Christ? Is it, after all, to be reckoned 
wise in this world, as some of them were so anx- 
ious to be reckoned wise? To have a powerful fol- 
lowing and great influence? To be respected and 
honoured by fellow-men? Look at the real apos- 
tles! Look at Paul himself! That was not how 
he understood the matter. And in terms of biting 
irony, that grim Semitic humour of which he 
shows himself a past master, he draws the contrast 
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between their ambitions and his own experiences. 
Our Lord, we may notice in passing, could be no 
less cutting upon occasion, as when with startling 
paradox He infers from the building and adorn- 
ing of the prophets’ tombs that His hearers are of 
one mind with their forefathers; their fathers 
killed the prophets, and they themselves see to the 
burial! (Matt. xxiii. 29-32: Luke xi. 47-48). 
St. Paul, then, brings out the lot of the apostles 
in sharp contrast to the aspirations of the Corin- 
thian leaders. The apostles are not receiving the 
homage of an admiring world; far from it, they 
are rather like the unfortunate criminals just 
thrown to the beasts at the end of the games, in the 
hope that the mangling of them may provide some 
slight thrill to spectators now jaded with the view 
of torment and bloodshed. They are as men con- 
demned to die, disgraced and infamously done to 
death before the whole world. Such is the truer 
picture of their doom! Such brutal spectacles be- 
longed to the Roman rather than the Greek type 
of public games; we have several allusions to 
the Greek type also (e.g., in ix. 24-27), but it 
seems unlikely that the Corinthians were accus- 
tomed to see men given to the beasts after the Ro- 
man fashion. As Corinth was officially a Roman 
colony, however, and as these practices did come 
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to invade the East, we cannot be quite sure. It 
may be remarked that in any case the “fighting 
with wild beasts at Ephesus” (xv. 32) must be 
understood in a metaphorical sense. 

St. Paul draws a vivid picture, mainly no doubt 
from his own experience, yet associating with him- 
self in a general way the rest of the apostles. The 
apostles are not held in honour, but rather are ac- 
counted by men fools; they are without power, 
without influence, without glory. Such privileges 
as these last are no doubt fitting for the Corin- 
thians, who seem to make them their ambition! 
None the less, if they really wish to put themselves 
on the level of the apostles, they must learn a very 
different lesson—to suffer all imaginable hard- 
ships, to toil, to be ill-treated, and all the while 
to answer with nothing but patient endurance and 
invincible meekness and charity. “We have be- 
come as the refuse of the world!” (iv. 13). The 
brilliant and promising rabbi, the cultivated ex- 
ponent of Greek culture, the privileged Roman 
citizen, all this and more that young Saul of Tar- 
sus had promised to be, all has ended in this! It 
may be that at the end, by way of climax, he goes 
beyond even what he had said at the outset; it 
was a dreadful thing to liken himself to the 
wretches delivered to the beasts, it was still more 
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horrible, if anything, to be the victim offered in ex- 
piatory sacrifice in time of public calamity, a kind 
of human scapegoat. In “smart” Athens, of all 
places, such victims were cast into the sea, as 
though the guilt of the city could be laid upon 
them. The words translated “refuse” and “off- 
scouring” could both signify this human sacrifice, 
and it seems likely enough that St. Paul, by way 
of climax, intended them to do so. 

In a certain sense, Christianity is ‘other- 
worldly,” at all events the Christianity of the New 
Testament, for there are many false teachings at 
the present time masquerading as Christianity. 
Not that it is contrary to Christianity that a man 
or woman should possess wealth and honour and 
influence; there have always been good Catholics 
who have had these things, and probably always 
will be. Nevertheles they easily seduce the heart. 
They so appeal to our human nature that the 
seeking or preserving them becomes an end in it- 
self, conflicting with the honour and service due to 
God alone. It is not easy to remain indifferent to 
them and to all they bring with them, to be de- 
tached and disinterested in our love of God, to be 
ready, if need be, for such sufferings as the Apos- 
tle here depicts. And if the soul hearken to Christ, 
what guarantee is there that Christ will observe 
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what seems a reasonable moderation in His de- 
mands? Jesus looked upon the young man, and 
loved him for his virtue, and because He loved 
him, He told what was yet lacking to him; and the 
young man went away very sorrowful, because 
he was very wealthy (Matt. xix: Mark x: Luke 
xviii). No doubt he had thought that he could 
keep all these things, and still refuse God noth- 
ing; and yet it was not so. And in like manner to- 
day it is possible to be a good Catholic, and have 
much of the good things of this world; but if once 
that question be put, “What is yet wanting to 
me?” the answer may come swift and unmistak- 
able, an invitation to poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence. Not that such an invitation is bound to 
come, for there may be reasons against it; but if 
it does come, it is the greatest privilege that can 
befall man or woman, and should be answered 
with joy and alacrity and faith and perfect confi- 
dence. But even in the world, detachment is still 
necessary. To some extent it is necessary even for 
the saving of one’s soul; much more is it neces- 
sary if good work is to be done for Christ. The 
lay apostle, too, has much to learn from St. Paul’s 
picture of the apostles’ lot, and he must work in 
the same spirit. 

But now the Apostle is afraid lest his Chris- 
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tians may be troubled overmuch at what he has 
written; not for their confusion has he used such 
language, but merely by way of giving them a 
fatherly correction. And now, to make up, he puts 
in a few words of overwhelming affection. All 
these teachers are but tutors (to use the nearest 
modern expression), he himself is their true 
father; their new life, whereby they become mem- 
bers of Christ’s Mystical Body, came to them 
through Paul, he is their true father in the order of 
grace. Let them, therefore, imitate him. And so the 
Apostle takes occasion to commend to them the 
somewhat diffident Timothy, his dear disciple, 
whom he had carefully trained, and was now 
sending to them. 

None the less this first part of the Epistle ends, 
after all, on a stern note. “Shall I come to you 
with a rod?” (iv. 21). The danger of insubordi- 
nation in the Corinthian church was only too real, 
and already we seem to hear the first mutterings 
of the storm that was to burst in the second 
epistle, wherein the Apostle shows himself thor- 
oughly roused to the possibility of his authority 
being seriously questioned. Even in this letter he 
returns to the subject (ix. 1), but what he has 
more immediately in mind at present is to call at- 
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tention to some grave abuses, and then to answer 
certain questions which the Corinthian Christians 
had put to him, probably in a letter sent, as we 
may suppose, by the local college of priests. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE CRIME AT CORINTH 
(I Cor. v.) 


THE first four chapters of the Epistle have been, 
in their general tenor, a rebuke to the Corinthian 
Christians. St. Paul always has a practical pur- 
pose before him when he writes, and in this case 
his treatment of the ministry and of the principle 
of authority is an effort to grapple with a real dif- 
ficulty, a wrong spirit at Corinth; the Christians 
are suffering from the evil effects of party-spirit, 
and of an exaggerated respect for mere human 
wisdom, in a word, they are “puffed up” (v. 2). 
The Apostle has already written strongly on the 
point, and has concluded his immediate treatment 
of the subject with a threat to ‘“come with a rod” 
(iv. 21). Thereupon he passes on to call atten- 
tion to some abuses in the Corinthian Church; 
but the dramatic effect with which he hurls the 
first complaint at them is unmistakable, and the 
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intentional. “Are you so satisfied with yourselves, 
so proud in your own conceits? Why, there is im- 
purity going on among you, such as is not to be 
found even among the pagans!” In a city where 
the vice was so rampant as in Corinth, that meant 
a good deal, and points to attempted marriage; we 
also infer that the woman was not a Christian, 
since the Apostle is not concerned with her, nor yet 
more than step-mother, as seems clear from the 
way she is designated (v. 1.: cf. Leviticus xviii. 8: 
Deuteronomy xxii. 30). That her husband was 
still alive is tolerably clear from II Cor. vii. 12. 

As a matter of fact some nowadays deny that 
the offender in I Cor. v is the same as the man 
who is pardoned in II Cor. ii. 5-11; this can only 
astonish those who are unaccustomed to the vaga- 
ries of the higher critics, and it must be enough 
here to indicate what was obviously the course of 
events. The Corinthians, that is to say, obviously 
took St. Paul’s admonition much to heart, and in 
accordance with his orders excommunicated the 
guilty man. This measure, following upon the 
Apostle’s words, evidently had a salutary effect 
upon him, so that he was ashamed and repentant. 
By the time the Apostle was writing the second 
epistle to the Corinthians, therefore, he was al- 
ready prepared to remit the punishment, as we see 
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he did. As may be seen from the introduction to 
the second epistle, the discussion of the whole 
incident is in some measure complicated by the 
possibility that between the despatch of what we 
now call the first and second epistles to the Corin- 
thians St. Paul both wrote them an epistle, now 
lost, and paid them a visit. But even so the main 
course of events would be as indicated above. 

In the chapter now under consideration the 
Apostle requires that the offender should be ex- 
communicated; that is to say, he requires the 
Corinthian church to take corporate action in the 
matter, and assures them that he will be present 
in spirit with them when they do so: “you and 
mine own spirit being met together” (v. 4). Or 
rather, he has already performed his own part 
in the matter, and has by anticipation associated 
them with himself in the judicial act: “TI have al- 
ready, as if really present, passed judgment” (v. 
3). Presupposing what is said in the second ap- 
pendix to the Westminster Version on The Min- 
istry in the Apostolic Church—an admirable 
treatment of the subject, by another hand—and 
more especially the concluding words of this ap- 
pendix, we may suppose that the Corinthian 
church at this time was under the immediate gov- 
ernment of the local college of priests, and that St. 
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Paul is calling upon them to meet and ratify his 
sentence. Not, of course, that he would have 
dreamt of admitting that they had any right to re- 
ject his command, for to suppose this would be 
contrary to all that has preceded. Nevertheless, 
unless there be grave need to the contrary, the 
Apostle has the wisdom to make his authority felt 
as gently as possible; and besides, the corporate 
acceptance of his decision was an essential pre- 
liminary to corporate action upon it. Acceptance 
and action are tacitly taken for granted in that 
simple phrase, with such a suggestion of love and 
harmony, “‘you and mine own spirit being met to- 
gether” (v. 4). Yet even so the Apostle cannot 
restrain himself from another indignant outburst: 
“An unseemly thing, this boasting of yours!” (v. 
6). 

The punishment of the sinner is to be excom- 
munication, as is clear from v. 13 rather than v. 5. 
The discipline of the Church has become milder 
with the progress of the ages, especially as regards 
the discipline of the sacrament of penance and the 
chastisement of external offences. In this matter, 
as in some others, early Christian practice, while 
based on the explicit command of Christ (Mat- 
thew xviii. 17), probably followed in the main the 
practice of the Jews (John ix. 22, etc.). We find 
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several other references to the punishment in the 
New Testament, the clearest being the injunction 
in II Thessalonians iii. 14, with which may be 
compared II John 10. In the present context (v. 
9-13) St. Paul explains his principle, in a way 
that casts a lurid light on contemporary Corinth. 
When he told them in a former letter to avoid 
those leading impure lives (a precept which they 
have evidently failed to observe), he did not 
mean, as he now explains, to refer to non-Christ- 
ians who might be impure, any more than he 
meant to refer to non-Christian cheats or robbers 
or idolaters or the rest. To avoid all such would be 
impossible; the Corinthian Christians would have 
to leave the world altogether! No, he was only 
thinking of Christians; if any Christian should 
disgrace himself and the brotherhood by such 
vices, then he must be cast out. No Christian was 
to have intercourse ‘with him, or even eat with 
him. Yet it seems right to infer from II Thessa- 
lonians iii. 15 that at least the officials of the lo- 
cal church were not to lose sight of him, but were 
to endeavour to reclaim him. The object is not to 
be final exclusion, but repentance, as we see alike 
from the passage just cited and from the Apostle’s 
words here (v. 5); and we know from the later 
epistle that in the case under consideration this 
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end was attained (II Corinthians ii. 5-11). What 
exactly was meant by delivering up the offender to 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh (v. 5) it is 
not easy to say. As the note points out, the expres- 
sion is so strong that many consider that physical 
suffering of some kind must be implied. On the 
other hand in the first epistle to Timothy (i. 20) 
St. Paul simply says that he has “delivered up to 
Satan” two offenders, without any mention of the 
destruction of the flesh, so that this latter might 
seem to be merely a secondary element, not de- 
serving of great emphasis; and in actual fact there 
is no indication in the second epistle that the trans- 
gressing Christian has undergone diabolic pos- 
session or anything of that kind. It seems pos- 
sible, therefore, that “the destruction of the flesh” 
(v. 5) may mean no more than the abandonment 
of him in things external and therefore fleshly (as 
opposed to spiritual) to anything that may befall, 
by the cutting him off from the Christian com- 
munion. However, when everything is said and 
done, the words remain strong and startling, and 
the tradition of Catholic exegesis is certainly in 
favour of taking them at their face value. Such 
an exegetical tradition must be allowed great 
‘ weight, though it has not the same compelling 
value as a strictly dogmatic tradition; for those 
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whose interpretation constitutes this exegetical 
tradition are far from maintaining that it is heret- 
ical to differ from them. 

In the second epistle St. Paul tells the Corin- 
thian Christians to pardon the offender, as having 
been sufficiently punished (ii. 6-7). What was 
this pardon? It seems likely that the first element 
therein was the pardon of the sin as such. The 
practice of the sacrament of penance in the Early 
Church, and of its connection with the external 
discipline of public penance, is a thorny subject, 
nor does it seem probable that it will ever be quite 
cleared up. The power to forgive sins is clearly 
conferred in John xx. 23, nor can there be any 
reasonable doubt from a historical point of view 
that this power was exercised; but the precise 
method of exercise remains somewhat obscure. It 
would be out of place to discuss the subject at 
length here, but two conclusions may bé proposed, 
the first as reasonably certain, the second merely 
as the more likely hypothesis. In the first place, 
then, a public sin which had caused public scan- 
dal usually received public punishment. The sin- 
ner underwent some sort of segregation from the 
body of the Christians, and this not merely to 
preserve them from the infection of his sin, but 
as a corrective penalty inflicted on himself. He, 
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no less than the rest of the community, was to 
learn from the very chastisement the heinousness 
of the guilt. In the second place, when the offen- 
der was forgiven in regard of external discipline, 
and permitted to resume his normal place as a 
member of the local church, he seems then as a 
rule to have received pardon for the inward sin 
also, to have been absolved in conscience from the 
guilt which was still upon him, or which at all 
events still required to be submitted to the power 
of the keys. Such is the view of the matter which 
seems to square best with the historical evidence 
contained in the New Testament and in the earli- 
est works that follow. We have to divest ourselves 
of a certain amount of our modern associations be- 
fore we can arrive at the historical probabilities of 
the case, for example, to remember that it was 
probably as unusual as it is even now unnecessary 
to confess venial sins, that confession therefore 
was not frequent, even that the guilt of sins of 
mere thought, in no way external, was not so well 
understood. 

In a word, then, it seems more likely, as has 
been said, that the sin of the offending Corinthian 
was forgiven by the local college of priests, acting 
under instructions from St. Paul, at the same time 
that he was received back into full communion ex- 
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ternally. It is also reasonable to suppose that all 
further punishment was remitted, and to argue 
from this to the Church’s power of granting indul- 
gences. This point is set forth in the note on the 
relevant passage in the second epistle (ii. 7), a 
note drawn from Dr. MacRory’s admirable com- 
mentary on the two epistles, which itself in this 
place sets forth the argument of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. If the remission of the full temporal 
punishment here below did not also bring with it 
entire remission valid for the next life also, it 
would have been no kindness to the Corinthian 
Christian, but rather an injury, to remit it at all. 

It only remains to notice the evident reference in 
I Corinthians v. 7-8 to the Passover ceremony of 
removing all traces of leaven. The Paschal lamb 
could only be sacrificed in Jerusalem, but such 
evidence as there is seems to favour the supposi-— 
tion that away from Jerusalem religious Jews ate 
a special Paschal meal, much as they do still. St. 
Paul told the Jewish elders at Rome that he had 
done nothing contrary to the ancestral customs of 
his race (Acts xxviii. 17), and it therefore seems 
more likely that he would join in a meal of this 
kind. 


CHAPTER XIV 
CHRISTIANS AT LAW 
(I Cor. vi) 


St. Paut has yet another sharp rebuke to admin- 
ister to his Christians, about a very different mat- 
ter. The Greek character was a quarrelsome one, 
and we have already seen that this trait mani- 
fested itself in party-spirit, in squabbles between 
factions, each of them dominated by some teacher, 
himself often no very striking model of meekness 
and humility. But this quarrelsome spirit showed 
itself in another way, in disputes about secular 
matters; and to obtain a legal decision it was of 
course necessary to bring the matter before pagan 
tribunals, and this some of the Christians did not 
hesitate to do. The Apostle reprobates such a 
course of action. “Dare any of you, having a mat- 
ter against another, bring your case before the un- 
just, instead of before the saints?” (vi. 1). The 
“saints” are the Christians, holy by their partici- 
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by that sanctifying grace which the Apostle sup- 
poses to be present as a rule in the soul of a Chris- 
tian. The “unjust,” thus contrasted sharply with 
the saints, are primarily the pagan judges; the 
word is used vaguely, and we cannot tell how 
much further it was intended to apply. The 
Apostle was writing with a large experience of the 
pagan world, and did not feel it rash to use the 
term in this general way, without meaning to com- 
mit himself in regard of individual cases. Corinth, 
at all events, whither he was directing this epistle, 
was notoriously an immoral town. There can be 
no serious doubt that the term ‘“‘unjust” refers to 
wicked life in general, and not to strictly legal in- 
justice. 

St. Paul, then, would have them bring disputed 
matters before the “‘saints.”” He does not say the 
ministers of the Church, nor does he appear to 
have any wish that they should be called in to 
settle matters of this kind, for he asks, not whether 
there be no minister available for the purpose, but 
whether there be not “one wise man among you, 
competent to decide between his brethren” (vi. 5). 
“The saints shall judge the world” (vi. 2), as be- 
ing one with the Supreme Judge, Christ, through 
membership in His Mystical Body, one with Him 
in intellect and will through their faith and love, 
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no less than in the transformation of their being 
through sanctifying grace; one with Him there- 
fore, especially after the consummation of that 
union in the glory of vision, in their attitude to- 
wards good and evil, that attitude which is im- 
plied and affirmed in His final judgment. With 
such a function of judging before them, includ- 
ing judgment even upon the angels (vi. 3), good 
and bad, once more in union with Christ’s final 
division of them between Heaven and Hell, can 
they look upon themselves as “unworthy to judge 
the veriest trifles”? (vi. 2). Not that the parties 
concerned would necessarily think them “the 
veriest trifles”; very likely St. Paul only means to 
call them such in comparison of matters spiritual 
and of charity, which was thus suffering. He is 
indignant that Christians should take quarrels be- 
fore “those who are of no account in the eyes of 
the Church” (vi. 4), that is, pagan judges, who 
are not in the Church at all. An alternative, pos- 
sible in the Greek text, and actually adopted in the 
Latin translation of the Vulgate, is to understand 
the verb as an ironical imperative: “set up as 
judges those who are of no account in the 
Church,” that is, the weakest, least intelligent, and 
so forth. But on the whole it seems unlikely that 
St. Paul would speak of any Christians at all as 
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“of no account in the Church,” in fact we should 
have to extend the irony to this expression also, 
thus, “those whom you fancy of no account,” and 
in this way the sense becomes rather forced. 
Why, indeed, should they have these quarrels, 
these suits with one another at all? This of itself 
‘Gs already a positive loss to you” (vi. 7). Why 
cannot they live in charity with one another? 
Nay, the Apostle does not stop there, but will not 
suffer his Christians to forget the Cross. “Why 
not rather be wronged? Why not rather be 
robbed?” (iv. 7). We are reminded of Christ’s 
exhortation not to resist evil (Matthew v. 39). No 
doubt these Christians were very keen on their 
rights, but St. Paul reminds them that the more 
perfect course—speaking generally, that is, and 
without regard to any special circumstances—is 
to suffer meekly, to be victimised, to bear one’s 
cross willingly after Christ, or rather to be nailed 
with Christ to His own (Galatians ii. 19). Many 
reasons, of course, may justify us in resisting evil, 
and may even make such a course our duty; but as 
a general principle it is the opposite course, fol- 
lowed because this means following Christ, which 
is the more perfect. Meanwhile the Corinthians 
themselves “wrong and rob—your own brethren!”’ 
(vi. 8). And so the Apostle comes to proclaim in 
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general that “the unjust shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God” (vi. 9). 

What St. Paul does not say is at least as sig- 
nificant as what he does. “Why not rather be 
wronged?” (vi. 7). Still, he does not actually 
blame the innocent party for attempting to enforce 
his (or her) rights. In the same way, while indig- 
nant that Christians should be going to law before 
pagans, he does not even explicitly forbid them to 
do so, and much less does he attempt to inflict any 
punishment, as in the case of the incestuous man, 
just before (v. 13). He wished Christians to take 
their disputes before Christians for arbitration, 
and that is a course which even nowadays is often 
more sensible as well as more charitable. Still, the 
Apostle’s strong rebuke is for the guilty party 
alone, and he says but little on the whole matter. 
We can hardly call this a determined effort to put 
a stop to all such litigation before pagans, nor can 
we feel sure that in actual fact it had that effect. 
Probably there were some matters, then and now, 
which scarcely admitted of a satisfactory settle- 
ment except by way of a legal decision, and it must 
at least remain a question whether Christians ever 
considered themselves under a serious obligation 
not to seek such a decision. More likely they ad- 
mitted, that we in our own circumstances admit, 
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namely, that charity demands that a friendly 
settlement be attempted first, where there is any 
serious hope of reaching it; this demand of char- 
ity may impose a duty, and even a serious duty, 
but much depends upon circumstances. But if a 
Christian would do, not merely his duty, but what 
is most pleasing to God, he must also consider, as 
has been said, whether it would not be more per- 
fect to waive his rights altogether. 

“The unjust shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God” (vi. 9); the Apostle expands this in a way 
that is somewhat astonishing, for after enumerat- 
ing some appalling vices, he tells the Corinthians 
that some of them were guilty of these vices, “‘such 
some of you were” (vi. 11). This throws rather 
a light upon St. Paul’s Christians! We are apt to 
think of them as good by necessity or by ma- 
chinery, just as some people are apt to. think, let 
us say, of religious in the same way, paying re- 
ligious the doubtful compliment of imagining they 
have no temptations. Such distorted views may be 
made an excuse at once for depreciating others 
and of reconciling oneself to low ideals. St. Paul’s 
converts, at all events, knew what vice meant, and 
some of them knew by heinous guilt; if they were 
living virtuous lives now, that was due to repent- 
ance and renunciation, and the grace of God. A 
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tremendous change had been wrought in them, 
and they should walk worthily of their new state: 
“Ye have washed yourselves clean, ye have been 
hallowed, ye have been justified” (vi. 11). If 
St. Paul at times finds fault with his Christians, 
yet he never fails to show his love for them, as for 
example at the end of this epistle (xvi. 24), and 
again in the second epistle (e.g., xi. 11: xii. 15); 
nor does he fail to urge upon them the dignity and 
holiness of their state, as here. But they must en- 
deavour to live up to it! Even in regard of this, if 
he is at times severe, he is also full of encourage- 
ment, as at the beginning of this very epistle. In 
these matters St. Paul shows himself a model pas- 
tor; perhaps there is a danger that preachers 
may fall too easily into reproach and invective, 
and not take sufficient pains to encourage their 
hearers, and impress upon them their divine 
dignity. 

And now comes a paragraph which is a little 
puzzling, probably because St. Paul, as at the 
opening of the third chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, brings forward matters which it is not 
his immediate intention to pursue. “All things are 
lawful” (vi. 12); he repeats this saying later (x. 
23), in a passage which probably gives the clue to 
this. The immediate reference is to food, to idol- 
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offerings, a subject first broached here, then again 
at the opening of the eighth chapter, and for the 
last time in the middle of the tenth chapter. Here 
it is the question of marriage and celibacy that 
catches St. Paul’s attention, and leads him into a 
long digression (if digression be the right name) ; 
after the eighth chapter it is the question of his 
own mission and apostolate that once more causes 
him to break off. It is proceedings of this sort that 
help us to form an idea as to his manner of com- 
position. Such digressions would never have oc- 
curred in an elaborate effort after literary effect; 
more probably he dictated much as he would 
speak, following the idea that came, always of 
course under the guidance of divine inspiration, 
and coming back after a while to the train of 
thought from which he had digressed. The out- 
bursts of strong feeling—sometimes quite unex- 
pected, as in the ninth chapter of this epistle— 
make in the same direction. 

“All things are lawful to me” (vi. 12). Prob- 
ably, then, we have here a maxim primarily relat- 
ing to food, put forward by the Corinthians and 
accepted by St. Paul. “But not all things are prof- 
itable” (vi. 12); such is St. Paul’s qualifying 
answer; there may be circumstances which make it 
at least undesirable to use one’s freedom. And 
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again, “to nothing will I become enslaved.” The 
sense of this is not quite so obvious; possibly he 
wishes to tell the Christian who claims freedom to 
judaize if he choose, that at least he must not 
“wish once again to be enslaved” (Galatians iv. 
9) to Jewish practices, as though they were still of 
strict obligation. In this way his two comments 
would be safeguards against opposite extremes. 
But when he quotes yet another Corinthian max- 
im, about food and belly (vi. 13), he is impelled 
to utter yet another warning against impurity, of 
which so grave a case had occurred, and which 
was so rampant at Corinth generally. ““The body 
is’ above all things “for the Lord” (vi. 13), “for 
God through His power hath raised up the Lord, 
and us too shall He raise up” (vi. 14). 

Our bodies, that is to say, await a glorious res- 
urrection, and even now are members of Christ 
and temples of the Holy Spirit. “Know ye not 
that your bodies are members of Christ?” (vi. 
15). And again, “Know ye not that your body 
is the temple of the Holy Spirit who is within 
you, whom ye have from God?” (vi. 19). Thus 
our bodies not merely await a glorious resurrec- 
tion, but even now are immeasurably holy in the 
sight of God—a fact which some ascetic writers 
might perhaps have done well to take a little more 
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to heart. It is through the human body that Christ 
unites Himself with the living Christian; it is 
through the body that we are members of the 
Church as of a visible society, that we receive her 
teaching, and still more the sacraments, through 
the body that Christ therefore unites us to Him- 
self, making us His members, and imparting to 
us the Holy Spirit. And thus we are no longer 
our own, but His who redeemed us: “Ye are not 
your own, for ye have been bought at a price” 
(vi. 20). Hence the peculiar horror of impurity. 
This paragraph throws light upon the Apostle’s 
conception of the Mystical Body of Christ, and 
may be cited again later in that connection. 


CHAPTER XV 
MARRIAGE AND CELIBACY 
(I Cor. vii) 


In what St. Paul has to say upon this subject it is 
clear from the opening verse of the chapter (vii. 
1) that he is answering questions put to him by the 
Corinthian Christians; in fact, it is absolutely 
certain in this case, though very probably he is 
also replying to difficulties in what he says upon 
some other topics. His manner of writing has also 
been touched upon; it is curiously unsystematic, 
and is a witness to the manner in which the epistle 
was doubtless composed. In an elaborate literary 
composition, carefully outlined beforehand and 
revised afterwards, we should expect a clear and 
distinct scheme of the categories with which the 
Apostle intends to deal. As it is, the general plan 
seems to be first to speak of the married, then of 
those not yet married, and finally of those whose 
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strictly; for example, there is an early reference 
to the unmarried (vii. 8), and a late one to the 
married (vii. 27). This is another sign that St. 
Paul is dictating, that his epistles are the fruit of 
extempore speaking rather than of a laborious at- 
tempt at artistic effect. Still, it is also evident that 
he never loses sight of the main points upon which 
he wishes to address his Christians, and always 
comes back to those points, even after seeming di- 
gressions. And the very fire and earnestness of his 
language does at times give tremendous effect to 
his words, as in chap. xiii; the language, indeed, 
is sometimes so well designed in every way to pro- 
duce such an effect, that while denying any very 
conscious art, we must admit that at least it shows 
the unconscious effect of a good literary training. 
Another very noticeable feature in this chap- 
ter is the fact that in the main it deals with the 
problems from the point of view of the female sex. 
There is sufficient indication from time to time 
that the Apostle really intends his remarks for 
both sexes (e. g., vii. 3, 11-12, 27), but wherever 
he explains matters a little, it is mostly with refer- 
ence to woman (e. g., vii. 10-11, 30-40). We ga- 
ther, therefore, that the request for guidance, 
whether made directly to the Apostle or originally 
to the Corinthian clergy, either came from the wo- 
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men, or was mainly concerned with them. It ap- 
_ pears most natural to suppose that the main ques- 
tion to be settled was the duty of a father towards 
his unmarried daughter. It is to this question that 
St. Paul addresses himself directly in vii. 36-38, 
and much else in the chapter contributes to the 
further elucidation of the matter (vii. 1, 8, 25-28, 
32-35). The matter was a practical one, and per- 
plexity might easily arise; was the father, for ex- 
ample, to aim at a good match for his daughter, or 
to do his best to prevent her from marrying at all? 
The Apostle’s answer is clear, and indeed he holds 
fast throughout to the same clear, strong prin- 
ciple: to marry is good, but to abstain from mar- 
riage for the better service of the Lord is better. 
His language is a little surprising to our modern 
ears; the unwary might conclude that the daughter 
herself is to have nothing to say in the matter. To 
suppose this, however, would be to misunderstand 
the general drift of the chapter. His guidance is in 
large measure for the daughter herself (vii. 8-9, 
28); but he knows that the father will have much 
influence in the matter, and therefore wishes to 
give the father clear guidance also, guidance for 
which, as has been said, he had doubtless been 
asked. It is only when dealing with the father in 
this way that the Apostle shows himself alive to 
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his position as head of the family; he is head, but 
not as over slaves. In this chapter there is no allu- 
sion to his authority over his wife; in the subject 
under consideration the same principles apply to 
man and woman, and the duties of man and wife 
are reciprocal (vii. 3-4, 33-34). The complemen- 
tary character of the sexes is pointed out in x14: 
we may say that the duty of obedience to the hus- 
band is indicated in cc. xi and xiv, but for expli- 
cit directions we must look rather to Ephesians v. 
22-24 and Colossians iii. 18. In the present 
epistle it is rather silence and submissiveness in 
church that is urged (xiv. 34-35), and also 
modesty (xi. 3-16). The relevant passages may 
be considered in due course. 

We begin, then, with a very wide principle, of 
universal application (vii. 1); that, at least, seems 
the better explanation. The fact, however, that in 
Greek, as in French, the word for “woman” and 
“wife” are the same, makes “touch his wife” a 
possible translation; but the absence of the defi- 
nite article and the fact that the Apostle seems to 
be opening up the whole subject both make against 
it. And further, as regards man and wife he at 
once shows himself anxious that his words should 
not have any disturbing effect upon their mutual 
relations (vii. 2-5). He also justifies marriage as 
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the remedium concupiscentie, a remedy for con- 
_ cupiscence, in the sense that it provides a legiti- 
mate outlet for passions that might otherwise 
prove dangerous (vii. 2, 9). Another important 
principle that he lays down, as has already been 
remarked, is the equal and reciprocal right of man 
and wife in these matters (vii. 3-4). Yet he speaks 
“by way of concession” (vii. 6); the right is there, 
but if both man and wife were to agree to renounce 
it for the more perfect service of the Lord, and if 
there was reason to hope that they would remain 
firm in their resolve, if in fact no serious objection 
could be offered on grounds of prudence, then 
such a renunciation would be more perfect. Once 
more the Apostle is explicit: “I wish all men to be 
as myself” (vii. 7). There is no emphasis on men 
here, in fact, all human beings are probably in- 
cluded. But the grace of God works in different 
ways, and may be bestowed even in great abun- 
dance without urging the recipient so very 
strongly into a consecrated life. The order of grace 
has its surprises, no less than the order of nature. 
After repeating the same principles in other 
words (vii. 8-9) the Apostle utters a warning 
against separation (vii. 10-11). It is tolerably 
clear from what he actually says, and still more 
from a comparison with what has gone before, 
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that he is speaking of separation made against the 
will of one party, and therefore unlawful. Once 
more the obligation is mutual; wife is not to leave 
husband, or husband wife. Nevertheless, in ac- 
cordance with what has been noted above, it is on 
the case of the wife that the Apostle dilates, 
though it must be evident that he would have ap- 
plied the same principle to the husband; if separ- 
ation have already taken place, she must be recon- 
" ciled to her husband, or at least not attempt an- 
other marriage. It is thus clear that the Apostle 
regards the bond of marriage as indissoluble. It 
is also clear from the fact that he does not order a 
return at any cost, that he recognises a mere sep- 
aration without re-marriage as upon occasion 
lawful. It is the failure to see that Our Lord Him- 
self was providing for such a case that has led 
many non-Catholics woefully astray over Mat- 
thew v. 32: xix. 9. The fact is, that the word 
translated rightly “put away” in the Douay Ver- 
sion does not necessarily in the Greek signify any- 
thing more than this, and Our Lord did not wish 
to forbid absolutely all “putting away” as such, 
but on the contrary indicates a sufficient cause of 
it, while absolutely forbidding all re-marriage. 
And St. Paul has Our Lord’s actual precepts in 
mind, for he carefully distinguishes what Christ 
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Himself has said (vii. 10) from what is only his 
- own precept (vii. 12, 25); for his own precepts, 
however, he claims divine guidance and authority 
in his epistles, especially in this place (vii. 40). 

He then goes on to speak of what is known as . 
“the Pauline privilege’ (vii. 12-16); where 
Christian and non-Christian have been married 
before the Christian party was baptized, and the 
non-Christian party makes a proper married life 
impossible, or practically impossible, the Chris- 
tian party may contract another marriage, which 
of itself annuls the first. The question is a some- 
what complicated one, and it may be enough to 
say here that the “Pauline privilege”’ offers no ex- 
ception to the Catholic doctrine that when the bap- 
tized are joined in holy matrimony, and when to 
the sacrament has been added the consummation 
of the marriage, then that sacred contract, that 
bond, cannot be dissolved except by death. But 
here, as elsewhere, St. Paul is in the main for stay- 
ing, for not breaking up the marriage except for 
urgent cause. In view of this fact we should 
doubtless translate vii. 16 as it is actually trans- 
lated in the Westminster Version; of itself the 
Greek is somewhat ambiguous, and might also be 
rendered, “how knowest thou that thou shalt 
save,” thus offering a motive for readiness to use 
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the ‘Pauline privilege.” A still more famous am- 
biguity follows in vii. 21, where it seems incred- 
ible that the Apostle should be urging a Christian 
actually to renounce a reasonable chance of free- 
dom. We should be as slaves to Christ, having 
been bought by Him for a great price (vii. 23); 
perfect service rendered to Him is perfect free- 
dom (vii. 22), since it means that we are not 
blinded or enslaved by passion or prejudice, but 
see the truth clearly and faithfully carry it out in 
our lives. The general principle, here too, is plain; 
as a rule no change in their state of life or occu- 
pation was demanded from these Christians (vii. 
20, 24), but the transforming of it by grace, by 
new principles, by unity with Christ. 

With regard to virginity and the virgin daugh- 
ter (vii. 25-38), enough has already been said 
above. St. Paul does not confine himself rigidly to 
the topic (e. g., vii. 27), yet he treats it in con- 
siderable detail, and in a way that is obviously in- 
tended to cover both sexes (¢.g., vii. 27-33), al- 
though most of what he says is primarily con- 
cerned with the principles to be followed in the 
case of a virgin daughter. After a further assertion 
of the indissoluble character of marriage (vii. 
39), he applies the same principles to the widow. 
What those principles are is clearer than noon- 
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day: marriage is good, but the single life, lived 
_ for the service of the Lord, is better, precisely be- 
cause “devoted and undistracted service of the 
Lord” (vii. 35) is easier therein. Marriage itself, 


however, confers mutual rights that must be re- 
spected. 


CHAPTER XVI 
ST. PAUL AND WOMAN 
(I Cor. xt) 


IN the last chapter there was question of marriage 
and celibacy, especially as affecting woman, and 
it seems best to pass on at once to the general ques- 
tion of the position which St. Paul assigns to 
woman. The chapter just treated of (I Cor. vii) 
is of considerable importance from this point of 
view also, and there is another important passage 
in chapter xi, while the two verses I Cor. xiv. 
34-35 must also be taken into account, and others 
from the epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians. 

A few remarks of a more general nature may 
make it easier to understand and appreciate the 
Apostle’s point of view. Where we are face to face 
with such a big movement as that which we may 
compendiously describe as “feminism,” indis- 
criminate praise and indiscriminate blame are 
equally foolish. The movement, like others of its 
kind, has a right wing and a left wing; it is rich in 
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blessings for the human race and also rich in 
abuses. St. Paul’s precept, therefore, “test all 
things, hold fast the good” (I Thess. v. 20-21), 
must be fulfilled here no less than elsewhere. And 
indeed, within the Church it has been and is being 
so fulfilled. Both in and out of the religious state 
women are doing now admirable work which 
would not have been thought suitable for them a 
few centuries ago. The difficulties of that holy 
foundress, Mary Ward, would have been less, had 
she not been so far in advance of her time; St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, too, was working a revolution when 
he sent his daughters forth, bidding them have 
“no grille but the fear of God, no veil but holy 
modesty”; and their vows remain but annual to 
this day. 

There has been development, and great devel- 
opment, in the work of woman within the Church, 
and no doubt there will continue to be such. It is 
not for the daughters of the Church to push for- 
ward in a way that would be generally regarded 
as unbecoming their sex, but there is no need for 
them either to lag behind. It is charity which must 
urge them forward, and the tremendous need. 
There is a vast work clamouring to be done which 
they alone can do, or which they can do best. If 
they refuse, the work is not done, or it is done by 
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others, and in a way almost certainly prejudicial 
to some extent to the Church’s interests. A good 
illustration may be found in the Girl Guide move- 
ment, and the moral is pointed in a short address 
by Mgr. Canon Jackman, D.D., published at the 
Girl Guide Headquarters. ‘Face facts again. 
Whether you like it or not, you have girls, mere 
children, as well as their elders, in every possible 
enterprise in both town and country. Do you like 
them in the shops? Do you like them in their 
thousands at their typewriters and stenography in 
the city offices?” And so forth. ‘Well, there they 
are, in occupations desirable and undesirable, 
dangerous and harmless (if this can ever be true, 
human nature being what it is). Is not, I ask, in 
all earnestness, the work of the Girl Guides a 
heaven-sent remedy to guide these girls and wo- 
men in their difficult path in life?” 

In truth it was Protestantism that in annihilat- 
ing the religious life, and depriving Our Blessed 
Lady of her due honour, nearly succeeded in put- 
ting woman out of action altogether so far as re- 
ligious activity is concerned. At the present time, 
it is true, the Protestants are ready to admit her to 
well-nigh everything, but that is because they are 
losing belief in the ministry itself; their willing- 
ness is a result, not of principle, but of the absence 
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of principle. In the meantime Catholics are adapt-. 
ing themselves to the new situation, without letting 
go their sure hold of the fixed principles of their 
faith. It is almost amusing to see the business-like 
way in which, for example, Father Marcellus, a 
Spanish Carmelite, in a valuable Latin text-book 
on ‘Moral and Social Philosophy,” distinguishes 
between excessive and moderate feminism (pp. 
690-8). The latter he is quite prepared to accept, 
although perhaps in England he would be thought 
a little strict on some points. 

All this, be it observed, is @ propos of head- 
gear! St. Paul wishes the women to wear some- 
thing over their head when in the Christian as- 
sembly; he is not referring to a veil in the ordinary 
sense, for it is not to be put over the face, but 
rather to small caps or bands of various shapes 
and colours, such as we see in the frescoes of the 
Roman catacombs. He produces an astonishing set 
of reasons in favour of the practice, which it may 
be well to run over before proceeding farther with 
our main discussion. Some may seem to us nowa- 
days a little far-fetched, but we must remember 
that the Apostle aims at nothing more than to 
show a certain decency or fitness in the practice, 
and concludes by showing that in the last resort 
he merely wishes the Corinthian women to con- 
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form to the ordinary practice of the Church (xi. 
16). To some passages of deeper meaning we shall 
return immediately. But these are the reasons 
which he gives for women covering their head, in 
order. (1) Man is the real head of woman, and 
therefore, the Apostle seems to insinuate, should 
alone appear as such; any other head should be 
kept out of sight! (xi. 3-5). (2) If a woman is so 
very anxious to show her head, she might as well 
go one step farther, and shave her hair off for the 
purpose! (xi. 5-6). (3) The covering of the head 
seems to be indicated as a token of submission or 
modesty before the ministers of the Church (xi. © 
7-10). We may compare Genesis xxiv. 65, where 
Rebecca veils herself upon the approach of her 
future husband Isaac. That the ministers of the 
Church are indeed meant by the “‘angels”’ is itself 
disputed, but seems more likely in view of the un- 
settled terminology of the earliest times; the word 
seems to bear the same meaning in the seven let- 
ters of the Apocalypse, and a similar meaning in 
such passages of the Old Testament as Malachy 
iii. 1. If St. Paul could call the ordinary faithful 
saints, as he usually does, in virtue of their holy 
call, he might well call their ministers angels! (4) 
For a woman to remain uncovered in church is 
unseemly; the Apostle appeals to the Corinthians’ 
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sense of what is fitting and decent (xi. 13). (5) 
Nature itself seems to teach us a lesson in provid- 
ing her with such ample hair; it shows there 
should be a covering! (xi. 14-15). (6) But in 
the last resort the Apostle will not rest his case 
upon such reasons as he has given; he has tried 
to make his ruling palatable, but in any case his 
ruling must stand, for he is only insisting upon 
what is the universal Christian practice (xi. 16). 
The “‘we” seems to refer to his own churches, ‘‘the 
churches of God” to all churches in general. 

To come back now to the main argument, 
woman does, and ought to do, very much in the 
Catholic Church; the question is, where are we 
to put the limit? But this question needs itself to 
be rightly understood. For the difference between 
man and woman is not merely one of degree, but 
of kind, as St. Paul himself implies when he says 
that neither can be independent of the other (xi. 
11); and the question may therefore be put with 
more accuracy, to which does the leadership be- 
long? First of all we may notice that in regard 
of marriage there cannot be a doubt as to the 
Apostle’s view. The wife is to obey (Eph. v. 22: 
Col. iii. 18), yet with the obedience of a social 
equal, not of a slave; we saw in the last chapter 
how St. Paul insists upon her equal rights in 
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certain respects (e. g., vii. 4-5), and even where 
he bids her obey, he lays upon the husband the 
reciprocal duty of love (Eph. v. 25-33: Coll. ili. 
19). He even holds up as the model of their 
mutual relations that of Christ and the Church; 
human marriage should be a picture or reflection, 
as it were, of that diviner union (Eph. v. 25-33), 
even as human fatherhood finds its prototype in 
the fatherhood of God (Eph. iii. 15). 

And so it is in matters religious. The covering 
of the head, as has been said, appears to indicate 
“modest submission (xi. 10), and this submission, 
and silence as well, is inculcated later in the epis- 
tle, and even an appeal to the husband at home, 
if some question is to be asked (xiv. 34-35). It 
can hardly be questioned that St. Paul meant 
implicitly to exclude women from the ministry. 
This question, with much else that is. pertinent, 
has been well treated by Abbot Cabrol, O.S.B., 
in the Tablet for March 16th and March 30th, 
1918. It may be enough to quote some of his 
opening words. ‘For the Catholic Church the 
question can have no existence, as it has been 
irrevocably settled from the outset by the will and 
act of Christ. He alone can bestow the priestly 
power, and that He bestows it on men only is a 
matter decided for ever by the ultimate authority 
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of the Church as the interpreter of His teaching 
and ordinances. The Church knows as a part of 
her faith that Christ conferred the priesthood on 
men, and also by her living tradition that men only 
were chosen by Christ to receive it.” 

In the state of marriage, therefore, and in mat- 
ters ecclesiastical woman is to be obedient; the 
question may be asked, is this merely a matter of 
positive law, or is there a natural foundation for 
such a precept? As far as their nature itself goes, 
might either husband or wife take command, just 
as vehicles might be made to keep either to the 
right or left of the road? St. Paul seems to indicate 
a certain natural fitness in man to be the leading 
partner when he calls man the head of the woman, 
and insists that she was created for him (xi. 3, 9: 
cf. Gen. ii. 18-25: iii. 16). Sane reflection and 
sane philosophy will probably convince us that, 
whereas man and woman, as has been said, differ 
in kind, the capacity to rule belongs rather to the 
peculiar nature of man; such was Aristotle’s view 
of old, quoted by Father Marcellus in his treat- 
ment of the matter. Where men and women must 
live and work together, the leadership more fit- 
tingly goes to a man. The experience gained in the 
War, and the actual removal of many legal or 
customary restrictions, has only served, and will 
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only serve to make the natural capacities and in- 
capacities of each sex the more apparent. That 
does not mean to say that women may not possess 
at times great powers of leadership and organi- 
zation, for which, proper scope can be and should 
be found, whether in matters religious or secular; 
the recently published life of Sister Mary of St. 
Philip (Frances Mary Lescher: Longmans) is a 
striking example from modern times. Neverthe- 
less it appears to be true that in general man is 

better fitted to bear severe and prolonged strain 7 
either on mind or body. We cannot conclude better 
than with a reference to I Peter iii. 7, where St. 
Peter bids husbands dwell with their wives intel- 
ligently, as with the weaker vessel, rendering them 
honour as joint heirs of eternal life; such seems 
to be the exact sense. Woman inevitably comes to 
lose that honour if she refuse to recognise, either 
that she is the weaker vessel, or that there is a 
difference in kind which amply compensates for 
this. Essentially she is a supplement to man, not 
a feeble reproduction; and this is clearly indi- 
cated in the passages which have come under dis- 
cussion. 


CHAPTER XVII 
TRUE GOD AND TRUE APOSTLE 
(I Cor. viii-x.) 


WE find St. Paul speaking of idol-offerings in 
three distinct places in this epistle (vi. 12-14: viii. 
1-13: x. 14—-xi. 1). It is hard for us to realize 
the kind of background which St. Paul’s remarks 
on the subject presuppose, just as in other respects 
it is hard for us to imagine the world of his ex- 
perience. Human society as he knew it was eaten 
up with idolatry, which infected even the most 
ordinary social functions. This state of affairs was 
to become even worse, owing to the claim set up 
by the Roman emperors themselves to the adora- 
tion of their persons. The claim was put forward 
by the very first emperors, and was maintained 
until the emperors themselves were won to Chris- 
tianity. To the claims of the common religion was 
thus added the demand for personal loyalty from 
the sovereign, and in many cases the latter would 


not be satisfied with anything short of worship, 
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just as Elizabeth and her successors required an 
acknowledgment of their supremacy even in things 
spiritual. However, in the epistle before us we have 
no reference whatever to this ulterior develop- 
ment, and it must be enough to refer to the thun- 
ders of the Apocalypse on the subject (e. g., Apoc. 
xiii). At Corinth the Apostle gives us a picture of 
rampant paganism, but emperor-worship as yet 
does not figure therein. 

The question of idol-offerings was a question 
of food, and presented itself in two forms; the 
meal itself might be idolatrous, or the difficulty 
might be merely in the food having previously 
been offered in sacrifice. An idolatrous meal seems 
very definitely alluded to in viii. 10, where there 
is question of reclining (as the ancients usually 
did) for a meal in an “idol-place.” This might 
be a temple or merely a private shrine. Pere Prat 
in his Théologie de S. Paul, Vol. I. pp. 160-1, 
quotes three invitations from the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, found in Egypt, by way of illustrating the 
possibilities of the case. The first two are from the 
second century A.D., the third is from the third 
century. The first runs ““Cheremon invites you to 
dine at the table of the Lord Serapis in the Sera- 
peum to-morrow, the 15th, at 3 p. M.” The Sera- 
peum is the temple of the god Serapis, and the 
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meal was to be in his honor, so that to take part 
in it would be absolute idolatry. Pére Prat’s second 
example is also to be found in that excellent little 
work, Selections from the Greek Papyri, by Prof. 
G. Milligan (Cambridge University Press) in 
which it is No. 39: ‘Antonius, son of Ptolemeus, 
invites you to dine with him at the table of the 
Lord Serapis in the house of Claudius Serapion 
on the 16th at 3 p.m.” Here there is no longer 
question of a temple of Serapis, but the meal may 
have been taken in a private shrine or chapel; in 
any case it is clear that it was a definitely idol- 
atrous act, since the table itself is that of the god. 
Once again, no Christian could accept such an in- 
vitation. Take now the third invitation: “Herais 
invites you to dine at the marriage of her children 
in her house to-morrow, the fifth, at 3'P. Mm.” Sup- 
posing Herais to be a pagan, such an invitation 
could still be accepted, and St. Paul’s only stipula- 
tion would be, that if it were pointed out to the 
Christian that certain food had been offered in 
sacrifice, he should abstain from taking it (x. 28). 

To judge from what St. Paul appears to be 
quoting from their letter, the Corinthians as a 
body were not troubled with scruples in this 
matter of food, but rather appear to be laying 
before him for approval views which he feels it 
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necessary to moderate and qualify. Their saying, 
“all things are lawful to me” (vi. 12, and again 
x. 23), seems to be a plea for complete freedom 
in the matter, and this is confirmed by another say- 
ing of theirs, “food is for the belly, and the belly 
for food” (vi. 13), and still more by what appears 
to have been their confident assertion, ‘“‘we all 
have knowledge” (viii. 1). “The matter is quite 
simple,” they seem to say, “and we all under- 
stand it perfectly well; it really does not matter in 
the least what one eats, or how one eats it. As 
long as we simply eat for the purpose of taking 
our proper food, God would not have us worry 
further about the matter.”’ We seem to see in this 
- something of that confidence in their own wisdom 
which the Apostle sets himself with so much care 
and energy to uproot in the opening chapters of 
this epistle. The Apostle himself allows that one 
must not make obligations where none exist: “‘to 
nothing will I become enslaved” (vi. 12). But his 
main concern is to point out the danger of scandal. 
‘Not all things are profitable’: this he urges in 
vi. 12, but, as has been already pointed out, his 
attention is at once drawn to the question of purity 
and virginity, upon which latter he proceeds to 
dilate. When he returns to the question of idol- 
offerings, his main thought is still the fear of 
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scandal: “knowledge puffeth up, while charity 
edifieth” (viii. 1). 

Of course it is true, as he admits, that there is 
only one true God, and to pay adoration to any 
other supposed being as god is really to pay it to 
nobody at all, since there really is no such other 
god (viii. 4). Still, the fact remains that idolatry, 
the rendering to any other being, real or supposed, 
the honour due to God alone, is a grave sin. ““Not 
everyone,” the Apostle says pointedly, “hath this 
knowledge” (viii. 7). Some have been accustomed 
to idolatry, and are still “weak,” that is, have not 
fully realized all the practical bearing of their 
faith; the word will be best understood from 
Romans xiv—xv. Seeing the “strong” or well- 
instructed brother taking part in an idolatrous 
meal, the ‘“‘weak” brother will be tempted to do 
the same, and for him at least, it will certainly 
be actual idolatry (viii. 10-13). We must beware, 
however, of concluding from this that the Apostle 
has really no fault to find with this idolatrous 
meal in itself, just as, in the light of xiv. 34, we 
must beware of concluding from xi. 5 that he is 
prepared to let women prophesy in church. It is 
owing to his method of dictating his epistles white- 
hot that he does not always explain his whole 
mind at once, or, as in this case of idol-offerings, 
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say all that he wishes to set forth on the subject 
in one continuous treatment. When he returns to 
idol-offerings yet a third time, we find an earnest 
exhortation, “flee from idolatry” (x. 14), rein- 
forced by a vehement argument: “Ye cannot 
drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of devils; 
ye cannot partake of the table of the Lord and of 
the table of devils” (x. 21). It can scarcely be 
doubted that here we have a warning against tak- 
ing part in an explicitly sacrificial meal, corre- 
sponding to the two first invitations quoted above. 
We may notice that St. Paul now adopts the view 
that worship paid to false gods is in reality offered 
to devils, quoting an Old Testament passage to 
that effect. 

Once again he puts forward the plea, “not all 
things are expedient,” “not all things edify,” “let 
none seek his own profit, but his neighbour’s” 
(x. 23-24), before coming to the case of the third 
invitation, an invitation from an unbeliever to an 
ordinary meal. It is not generally realized how 
completely the Apostle was breaking with rabbini- 
cal traditions and regulations when he bade his 
Christians “eat everything that is set before you, 
making no enquiry for conscience’ sake” (x. 27). 
The Jewish rules upon the subject may be studied 
in the Mishna, the oral and traditional law of the 
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rabbis, finally committed to writing somewhere 
about the end of the second century a.p. The 
treatise on Idolatry (’Aboda Zara) has been ad- 
mirably edited with translation and notes by Mr. 
Elmslie for the Cambridge Texts and Studies, Vol. 
VIII. As an example of the strictness of the rab- 
bis, it may be noted that the mere fact that a pagan 
had had an opportunity of pouring out a libation 
from some wine (quite apart from any evidence 
that he had actually used the opportunity) was 
enough to make it absolutely unlawful for any use 
whatsoever by a Jew. St. Paul, however, would 
have the Christian eat and drink without enquiry 
anything set before him, and only stop if he be 
definitely informed that the food is from a sacri- 
fice (x. 28), and then, not because to eat were 
wrong in itself, but for fear of giving scandal. 
St. Paul seems to take it for granted that it is a 
“weak”? Christian who has told him. This may 
suffice here upon the question of food, but a good 
deal more is to be found on the same topic in 
Romans xiv—xv. 

In the same way the Apostle insists at greater 
length and more vehemently upon his claim to be 
an apostle in the second epistle to the Corinthians, 
Here he interjects a passage of some length on the 
subject (ix. l1-x. 13) between his second and 
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third reference to idol-offerings, just as the long 
treatment of marriage and celibacy (chap. vii) 

comes between the first and second references. 
What exactly led him to make this passionate out- 
burst is not quite clear. It seems likely that, as the 
note explains, he was going to allege his own mod- 
eration in the use of his apostolic rights as a mo- 
tive to the “strong” Christian to show considera- 
tion to his “‘weak”’ brother, but then, because those 
very rights were not accepted unquestioningly, 
was led to urge them more strongly. He is a true 
apostle, having seen the risen Lord in the vision 
that was his conversion and call (ix. 1). Conse- 
quently he has a right to be maintained by his 
Christians, though he has not used that right, evi- 
dently for fear that the critical Corinthians, 
amongst others, might impute sordid motives to 
him, or liken him to some of the travelling lecturers 
and sophists. In Corinth he had worked at making 
tents with Aquila and Priscilla (Acts xviii. 2-3), 

and had also received help from the Macedonian 
Christians (II Cor. xi. 9), chiefly, no doubt, from 

the Philippians (cf. Philip. iv. 15-16). An attempt 
has been made to show from ix. 5 that “the rest 
of the apostles and the brethren of the Lord and 
Cephas” were married, but it is sufficiently refuted 
in the note. 
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In x. 1-13 St. Paul turns upon the Corinthians 
themselves, and warns them against presumption. 
A new and striking application of this passage 
has recently been made by Father Ronald Knox 
in his Congress paper on The Organised Church 
in the New Testament, and may be found in The 
Religion of the Scriptures, edited by C. Lattey, 
S.J. (Heffer, Cambridge). St. Paul plainly means 
that Baptism and Holy Eucharist do not guar- 
antee salvation; the Church for him is a visible 
organization, administering sacraments to good 
and, alas, bad also. It is not invisible and un- 
recognizable unity of the predestined, either as 
the older Protestants imagined it, or as certain 
people would have it to-day who plume them- 
selves on being “broad-minded.” To them it may 
mean little or nothing to which communion they 
give their adherence, but theirs is not the Chris- 
tianity of Christ or St. Paul, who know only of 
one visible organized Church, capable of holding 
an Iscariot, as Father Knox puts it, no less than 
a Peter. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE HOLY EUCHARIST 
(I Cor. x. 14-22: xi. 17-34) 


O FELIX CULPA, cries the Church, in the greatest 
masterpiece of her chant, when on Holy Saturday 
she first begins to exult over the resurrection of her 
crucified Lord; happy the fault, that has deserved 
such a Redeemer! And so we in our turn are in- 
clined to exclaim in regard of the Corinthians’ 
faults, which caused St. Paul to touch upon the 
subject of the Holy Eucharist, in language at once 
so simple and so sublime; happy the faults, that 
called for such a cure! And at the same time it is 
necessary to press home a lesson of more general 
import. It was not of the necessity of the case that 
these faults should be committed, they were not 
bound to be; but if they had not been committed, 
if St. Paul had not wished to correct them, there 
would have been no mention of the Holy Eucha- 


rist in this epistle. And if not in the epistle, then 
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nowhere in St. Paul’s epistles, unless perhaps in 
Hebrews xili. 10, a verse of disputed interpreta- 
tion. So true is it that the Apostle only wrote his 
letters in order to meet practical and immediate 
needs, presupposing the full instruction of his 
Christians as a task already accomplished by word 
of mouth. Yet we see from his actual words in this 
epistle what tremendous importance he attached 
to the Holy Eucharist. Had he not written them, 
had not the Corinthians given him occasion to do 
so, what would not the “critics” have made of his 
silence! Certainly they would have said that he 
“knew nothing” (to use their stock phrase) about 
such an institution! From this very case, judged 
even on their own unenlightened principles, they 
should learn a lesson of caution, and realize how 
futile such arguments may be; but we on our side 
may well think that it was hardly fitting that 
Divine Providence should suffer such a writer to 
be silent on such a theme. At all events we cannot 
be too grateful for what he was as a matter of 
fact inspired to write. 

In the last chapter of his little work Back to 
Christ (published at the Paulist Press, New York, 
1919: pp. 107-119), the present writer has al- 
ready treated of the Holy Eucharist as we find it 
presented in St. Paul, and that in these verses, 
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which are practically the only places, as has been 
explained, where he mentions it. The present 
chapter proceeds on rather different and inde- 
pendent lines, being a closer commentary upon 
the Apostle’s actual words; but it presupposes 
the translation and notes of the Westminster Ver- 
sion. Occasionally something is repeated from the 
notes for completeness or clearness. 

The mention of the Eucharist in the tenth 
chapter is little more than an allusion. This is 
not surprising, for in that chapter it is not men- 
tioned for its own sake at all; it is brought in 
only as a motive for avoiding idolatry, whereas in 
the eleventh chapter it is an abuse in the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist itself that is in ques- 
tion, so that more is said of it. The last chapter of 
this book was devoted in large measure to idol- 
offerings and idolatry, and it is only necessary to 
repeat that in the verses now under consideration 
(x. 14-22) we have an earnest exhortation not to 
partake in a meal that would be explicitly idol- 
atrous. 

And why not? The very fact that it would be 
idolatry, part of a function that was being cele- 
brated with an explicitly idolatrous purpose, would 
of course be enough in St. Paul’s eyes to condemn 
it irrevocably. But the actual form which the 
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idolatry would take is of great significance even 
for his treatment of the Holy Eucharist. Of Chris- 
tians joining in idolatrous sacrifice itself he evi- 
dently has no fear, but only of their joining in 
the ensuing meal. He feared this, not merely when 
it consisted in part at least of food sacrificed, but 
even when it had a ritual connection with the 
sacrifice and the false god. Even in the sacrifices 
of the Mosaic Law, the Apostle asks, “have not 
they who eat the sacrifices fellowship with the 
altar?” (x. 18). In the case of the peace-offering, 
for example, referred to in the note, the fat was 
to be burnt upon the altar (Leviticus vii. 31); 
that was God’s share, consumed for Him by means 
of the fire. By eating the rest, priest and offerer 
were understood to enter into a certain “fellow- 
ship” of union with Him, a fellowship, as we shall 
shortly see, perfected in the Holy Eucharist. How 
dreadful, then instead of this fellowship with the 
true God, to “enter the fellowship of devils” 
(x. 20), of the false gods whom St. Paul, follow- 
ing in this Deuteronomy xxxii. 17, here identifies 
with them! How dreadful to drink the cup of 
devils, to partake of the table of the devils! Is not 
this “to provoke the Lord to jealousy” (x. 22), to 
lead Him to assert by heavy chastisements His 
contemned rights? 
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We may now understand better the beautiful 
words on the Christian fellowship with which St. 
Paul prefaces his appeal, and which he would 
have his Christians “judge for themselves” (x. 
15). “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it 
not fellowship in the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not fellowship in the body of 
Christ?” (x. 16). This, of course, alludes to the 
reception of Holy Communion under both kinds, 
which was afterwards stopped in the Latin Church 
for reasons of reverence, reasons amply justified 
by what has happened outside the Church where 
all have been given the cup. But what should be 
noticed is that St. Paul not merely speaks of our 
fellowship with Christ, which would be sufficient 
for his immediate purpose, but he goes on to speak 
of our fellowship through Christ with each other. 
Such appears to be his meaning in speaking of 
(literally) “the fellowship of the body of Christ,” 
or, as we may say, “body of Christ-fellowship.” 
And this is even pressed home in the verse that 
follows (x. 17); this Divine Bread makes us all 
one bread or loaf, because, unlike ordinary food, 
instead of our assimilating it into ourselves, it 
assimilates the partaker into itself, transforming 
him into a partaker of the Divine Nature (II 
Peter i. 4). Nay, since this one Bread or Loaf 
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is in truth the one Body of Christ, it maintains 
us also in one Christ Body, as members of His 
Mystical Body, the Church, which is the living 
organism instinct with His Life, His Spirit. And 
intimately united as the faithful thus are with 
Christ, they cannot fail to be intimately united 
with one another through Him, even as the divine 
command to love God with our whole heart and 
strength of necessity embraces what is only in ap- 
pearance another commandment, to love our 
neighbour as ourselves. In this spirit let us par- 
take of the Body of Christ; if He bade the Jew 
first be reconciled to his brother (Matthew v. 
23-24), much more would He bid the Christian 
about to receive His Body first be reconciled to his 
brother in a spirit of meek forgiveness, even if he 
were the injured party! 

Thus the Apostle, in endeavouring to preserve 
his Christians from idolatry, unfolds to us some- 
thing of the sublime significance of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Let us now turn to the eleventh chapter, 
in which the occasion for his further treatment 
of the subject is an abuse in the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist itself. In reality it was only one 
of several abuses at the meetings of the faithful, 
all of which appear to be covered by the complaint 
that they meet together “not for the better but 
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rather for the worse” (xi. 17). St. Paul is in fact 
dealing with the proceedings in the Christian as- 
sembly right up till the end of the fourteenth 
chapter; the question of the “spiritual gifts” will 
not be treated here, but it may be well to remind 
ourselves at once that the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist was not the only business at Christian 
meetings, at all events in Corinth, nor even, as we 
may suppose, the business that took the longest 
time. 

That St. Paul means that the Holy Eucharist 
is being celebrated in an irreverent and unbecom- 
ing way is quite certain. He even goes so far as to 
say that when the Corinthian Christians meet 
together, “it is not possible to eat the Lord’s 
supper” (xi. 20), that is to say, it is hardly pos- 
sible to do so in a becoming way. And there can 
be little doubt that the Apostle wishes to abolish 
absolutely the custom of taking an ordinary repast 
immediately beforehand, which evidently pre- 
vailed at Corinth. He might be referring merely to 
abuses in the manner of taking the repast when he 
says, “one is hungry and another drinketh over- 
much” (xi. 21); but it seems to be part of his 
definite complaint that ‘‘at the repast each one 
taketh first his own supper,”’ this seems to be part 
of the abuse to be removed, and all the more so 
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because of the indignant question that follows, 
“Have ye not homes in which to eat and drink?” 
(xi. 22). To some extent also this view is con- 
firmed by his parting precept, “If any one is 
hungry, let him eat at home” (xi. 34); the Cor- 
inthians should come together with their hunger 
already satisfied, not in order to have it satisfied. 
We should not fail when touching on this 
verse to notice the tone of authority in the verse 
that follows: “the rest I shall set in order when I 
come” (xi. 34). 

It has seemed best to make quite clear the precise 
object which St. Paul has in view when writing of 
the Holy Eucharist, in order to rule out of court 
any false notion that his object may have been to 
instruct his Christians in the doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist as such. On the contrary, his chief aim 
is to prevent the irreverence which results from 
a preceding meal, an irreverence which he evi- 
dently feared might develop, or might have de- 
veloped, into an unworthy reception of the Blessed 
Sacrament itself (xi. 27-34). The doctrine of the 
Real Presence he takes absolutely for granted, 
evidently presupposing it as part of the faith of his 
Christians, indeed, he expressly says that he had 
himself instructed them in the doctrine of the 
Holy Eucharist (xi. 23); his words must at the 
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very least be taken to cover his account of the 
original institution (x. 23-25), but it is obvious 
that he must have explained this institution in the 
sense indicated in the following verses (xi. 
26-29), and not in a sense incompatible with 
these. More probably he had already put before 
the Corinthians even what he writes in these latter 
verses. 

Several points call for some little explanation, 
which explanation, however, must be left to the 
notes; here it must be enough to indicate what is 
essential. And first of all, the Real Presence; by 
which is not meant, as Protestants sometimes ap- 
pear to mean, “the Real Absence.” Christ says, 
“This is my body” (xi. 24), and tells us that the 
chalice contains His Blood, the Blood of the New 
Covenant (xi. 25). St. Paul then explains, in 
language beyond all cavil, that to eat or drink 
unworthily (the Authorised Version wrongly 
translates, “and drinks,” but either to eat or drink 
is enough) is to be guilty of the Body and of the 
Blood of the Lord (xi. 27). He adds, though this 
is not in itself such a strong argument, that the 
Body must be distinguished or discerned, that is, 
distinguished as such (xi. 29). The twice repeated 
words of Christ, “this do ye in remembrance of 
me” (xi. 24-25), are explained by St. Paul of 
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“proclaiming the death of the Lord” (xi. 26): 
these, taken with the words of institution them- 
selves (xi. 24-25), and the language in the pre- 
ceding chapter (x. 21), point to the sacrificial 
character of the Holy Eucharist, though the proof 
is hardly so strong as for the Real Presence. 

In the mention of the faithful as one body in 
connection with the Holy Eucharist (x. 17) it 
may well be that we have the key to the origin, 
under Providence, of what is in a manner the 
Apostle’s central doctrine, his teaching as to the 
Mystical Body of Christ, which we thus see to be 
nurtured by his physical Body. 


CHAPTER XIX 
DIVINE SERVICE 
(I Cor. x-xiv) 


A VERY large part of this epistle is devoted to the 
regulation of divine worship; in reality it com- 
prises the whole of cc. xi—xiv, but the early part 
of chap. xi has already been considered under the 
heading, “St. Paul and Woman,” and the later 
part in connection with the Holy Eucharist. 
Women are to keep their heads covered in church, 
and the faithful are to practise greater reverence 
in the celebration of the Eucharist; both these 
matters evidently appertain to divine service. But 
it is not always realized that what follows, what 
in the Westminster Version comes under the main 
heading of “‘Spiritual Gifts,” really belongs to the 
treatment of the same subject. This is most easily 
seen by turning to the later part of chap. xiv., 
where there is evidently question of what is to be 
‘done in the Christian assembly. 

If, then, we may give our imagination a little 
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rein, and suppose some Catholic to-day, not par- 
ticularly instructed in early Christianity, trans- 
ported into an assembly of Corinthian Christians 
while they were celebrating divine service, a little 
after the middle of the first century, he would 
certainly open his eyes very wide indeed. Their 
manner of conducting the Holy Eucharist would 
astonish him, their procedure thereafter still more. 
If, indeed, we were to take the Corinthian church 
as described in this epistle, before the reform which 
we may suppose followed upon it, his astonish- 
‘ment might almost amount to horror; and indeed 
the Apostle himself, as has already been pointed 
out, evidently feared that there might be an un- 
worthy reception of the Blessed Sacrament (xi. 
27-34). Towards evening, then, the day’s work 
done, the evening meal would be taken; St. Paul 
would have it taken at home (xi. 34), but perhaps, 
as says the note on xi. 21-22, he was himself 
mainly responsible for introducing this change, 
and before the Christians would bring each his 
own supper with him (xi. 21) to the house where 
the Eucharist was to be celebrated. No doubt some 
could count on being supplied by the master of the 
house himself. 

This taking of an ordinary meal immediately 
before the Holy Eucharist was not calculated to 
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have happy results; “one is hungry and another 
drinketh overmuch” (xi. 21). Even, however, if 
we suppose the reform desired by the Apostle to 
have taken place, it would still be a strange spec- 
tacle that would meet the eye of our modern be- 
holder: men in their ordinary garments, lying 
almost at full length upon couches, but reclining 
upon their left elbow, ordinary bread and wine, 
the latter mixed with water, passing round the 
table, and all partaking. And yet the essentials 
of the Mass were there: the offering of the ele- 
ments, the prayer of consecration, the communion. 
How soon this simple rite developed into some- 
thing more resembling the present Mass even in 
outward semblance, it is not very easy to say. The 
end of the first century and the first half of the 
second seems to have been a period of very rapid 
liturgical development, and already in the middle 
of the second century we find St. Justin Martyr 
giving an account of the celebration that nobody 
could fail to recognize as the Mass. It is in his 
first Apology, cc. 65-67; the passage is translated 
in the present writer’s Religion of the Early 
Church, in the C.T.S. series of lectures on the 
History of Religions. Into these liturgical develop- 
ments it is unnecessary now to enter, but it may 
be as well to point out that their first beginnings 
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are obscure. It is quite likely that even before the 
end of the Apostolic Age the Christians were stand- 
ing for the Holy Eucharist, and that a certain 
amount of ceremony had been introduced. 

At Corinth, at all events, the exercise of “‘spirit- 
ual gifts” may have followed normally upon the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist; there is nothing 
to make us suppose that the Apostle is referring 
to a totally different meeting of the Christians, or 
indeed that the Christians met more than once a 
day. His words, “‘when ye meet together” in xi. 
20, rather lead us to suppose that he is referring 
to the one and only meeting. 

What are these “gifts”? We have a list of them 
in xii. 8-10, but it is not always clear what pre- 
cisely is meant; the note should be read. In general, 
they are external gifts, either of speech or action, 
not given to the possessor primarily for his own 
sanctification, or of necessity making him holier, 
but for the benefit of the Church. In the list of 
functions in xii. 28-30 we recognize a wider pur- 
pose; there is question, not merely of those who 
are exercising these special gifts, but of all the 
chief offices or functions in the Church, including 
those of the apostles and regular teachers. The 
“teachers,” it appears right to suppose, represent 
the priests; for a justification of this view one 
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may turn to the appendix on “The Ministry in 
the Apostolic Church,” pp. 230-2. The apostles 
of course possessed episcopal powers; on the other 
hand “prophecy was confined to no one class of 
the ministry, and even a private member of the 
church might be a prophet... Of ‘legal’ 
authority in the prophet, as such, apart from any 
office he may have held, there is no trace” (ibid. 
p. 236). 

There can be no doubt that the most important 
“gifts” were “tongues” and prophecy, and to them 
St. Paul devotes nearly the whole of the fourteenth 
chapter. To speak in a “tongue,” as the note on 
xiv. 2 tells us, was to speak “‘in a strange language 
understood neither by the speaker nor, as a rule, 
by those about him, though strangers might upon 
occasion recognize their own speech (xiv. 22), 
as at Pentecost (Acts ii. 11). Normally a distinct 
gift was required to interpret what was said (xii. 
10, 30).” St. Paul tells us that he himself spoke in 
a tongue more than all his Christians, and thanks 
God for it (xiv. 18); it is an astonishing piece of 
information, one of several which make us see 
how very different he was in real life from what 
we are apt to imagine, until we come to close grips 
with the evidence/ His general attitude towards 
“tongues” shows him anxious to regulate and re- 
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strain the exercise of the gift) we can hardly say 
that he shows a high appreciation of it, and he 
certainly valued it far below prophecy. What he 
chiefly emphasises is its uselessness and incon- 
venience, and his final ruling is that, unless there 
be some one who can interpret what is said, the 
public exercise of the gift is not to be allowed at 
all (xiv. 28). True, he tells us that tongues are 
meant for a sign to unbelievers (xiv. 22); but 
when it come to the point, it seems to be rather 
prophecy that was an immediate and powerful 
effect (xiv. 23- -25) Perhaps the Apostle is think- 
ing of special cases in which unbelievers would 
be benefited, that is to say, when they came from 
afar and spoke foreign languages, as at Pentecost. 
He bids his Christians not be babes in mind (xiv. 
20), but rather full-grown, which evidently means 
in the context, not to be saying things which they 
do not in the least understand, like babies; such 
is not to be their ambition. The following verse 
(xiv. 21), we may note in passing, is merely 
thrown in as an example of “tongues” being, in a 
sense, a sign; the parallel is not very close, but is 
explained in the note St. Paul declares that he had 
rather speak five words with a proper understand- 
ing of them, than ten thousand with a tongue (xiv. 
19): a very depreciatory remark, after which we 
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must remind aie se os none the less shows 





“Tt is or Sinai that the Christians are to 
value (xiv. 1, 39). The nature of prophecy is so 
often misunderstood, that it may be as well to refer 
to the present writer’s paper on ‘““The Prophets” 
in the Bible Congress book, The Religion of the 
Scriptures (Heffer, Cambridge). The prophets 
usually do a certain amount of foretelling; but 
one must get rid of the notion that it was their 
main nay aa to Boe or that oe were pe 
to write. * enti ophecy are revelatio 
and mission; God speaks to the ere Gee 
ay and eed him to deliver what is said to 
others (mission),/The sending is not of course 
necessarily local, implying movement from place 
to place, but is essentially a commission, a com- 
mand to repeat God’s words. In the Old Testa- 
ment the prophets were given a fully public and 
responsible commission; they were God’s author- 
ized messengers, and as such were to be listened to 
under pain of divine displeasure, both by the 
public authorities, civil and ecclesiastical, and by 
any individuals whatsoever to whom they might 
be sent. On the other hand there was no perma- 
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nent and infallible teaching authority; it was only 
at intervals, as the occasion demanded, that a 
prophet brought from God a message infallibly 
true. The prophets in this public and official sense 
are no more; since the close of the Apostolic age 
there can be no revelation for the whole Church 
as such which all are bound to accept, nor does 
the Church pronounce an infallible judgment 
upon such private revelations as are made; in- 
stead of that, she is herself infallible in her regular 
teaching, and the Pope is infallible when speak- 
ing ex cathedra. It is not necessary to dwell upon 
these truths here, but only to remark that the 
prophets referred to in this epistle seem to be upon 
much the same footing as the recipients of private 
revelations in later times, at all events for the 
most part. There is no sign that the Church as 
such, or any Christian community, was bound to 
accept their message as authentic under pain of 
divine displeasure. Certainly St. Paul does not 
imply any such thing; on the contrary, he gives 
a rough test whereby they may be tried (xii. 3), 
the power of testing more fully being in itself ap- 
parently a special gift (xii. 10: xiv. 29), although 
any rejection of St. Paul’s authority would in it- 
self be a sufficient sign of fraud (xiv. 37-38: cf. 
I John iy. 6). 
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< As for what the prophet would usually say, we 
aretold that they would be words of “edification 
and encouragement and consolation” (xiv. 3); but 
when under the influence of this divine impulse 
Christians might even be expected to read the 
secrets of hearts (xiv. 24-25)>St. Paul takes up 
a very different attitude towards prophecy to that 
which he adopts toward “tongues,” and evidently 
wishes his Christians to put a high value upon the 
gift (xiv. 1, 5, 31, 39). His preference for pro- 
phecy appears in the practical regulations which 
he makes for the Christian assembly, although 
it is perhaps a little surprising that he requires 
the other prophets present to exercise the gift of 
“discernment” upon the one that may actually be 
speaking (xiv. 29). He seems also to imply that 
the gifts of “tongues” and prophecy are being 
freely exercised in the Christian churches at large 
(xiv. 33); this would be a valuable piece of in- 
formation, but there is some doubt about the 
punctuation and the exact reference of the last 
words of xiv. 23, as may be seen from the note. 
(These gifts are transitory, not even of necessity 
sanctifying the possessor; but faith, hope, and 
charity, on the other hand, “‘abide”’ in the soul, 
and are the all-important virtues which determine 
our relation to God> “But the greatest of these is 
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charity” (xiii. 13), which receives a magnificent 
panegyric from St. Paul, needing no commentary, 
but only renewed and perpetual meditation. Faith 
and hope find fulfilment in the vision of God, 
and in that fulfilment cease to be what they had 
been; the love of God cannot cease with the vision 
of Him, but only swells to immeasurable intensity. 
This exhortation to charity is to ensure that the 
spiritual gifts are exercised in harmony and union, 
without jealousy or presumption; to this also, as 
elsewhere, tends the lively presentation of the 
Mystical Body of Christ (xii. 1227), wherein 
each must discharge his own peculiar function 
with due regard for the rest, and even with pe- 
culiar care for the weaker members (xii. 22-23). 
The Mystical Body is an integral part of the 
Apostle’s doctrine, and is to be accepted as such. 
We are not free to try what we can make of his 
inspired words before accepting them; rather, 
having accepted them as from Almighty God, we 
are then free to steep our minds and hearts in all 
that this mystery contains of purest sweetness and 
wisdom. Upon the Mystical Body more is said in 
the appendix at the end. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY 
(I Cor. xv) 


Tus first epistle to the Corinthians may justly 
be called the most important of all St. Paul’s 
epistles. The divine character of the Church as the 
spouse of Christ, it is true, is more clearly and 
vividly insisted on in the Epistle to the Ephesians; 
and again, in the Epistle to the Romans we have a 
magnificent dogmatic treatise on grace, ample in 
its scope, alive and even poignant in remorseless 
dialogue and concrete application. But in the 
epistle before us we have a whole series of topics 
dealt with, topics of the utmost consequence to 
Christianity, and of most serious import even in 
this twentieth century. Such are the questions of 
authority and divine commission, of marriage 
and celibacy, and of the Holy Eucharist; but even 
these, perhaps, can hardly be said to rival in im- 
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Christ?s Body and our own, the last great topic of 
which the Apostle treats in this epistle. In the 
sixteenth and last chapter he is merely bidding 
farewell, and nothing need here be said about it. 
The collection for the poor Christians at Jerusa- 
lem is one of the main subjects of the second 
epistle to the Corinthians, and the exhortation to be 
subject to Stephanas and other such is evidently a 
parting echo of the chapters which concern church 
authority at the opening of this first epistle. 

St. Paul, after a solemn and significant preface 
(xv. 1-3) begins by insisting upon Christ’s own 
resurrection. His witness to this great central fact 
of Christianity is of enormous importance, indeed, 
from a purely historical point of view it is the 
most important piece of evidence that we possess. 
For he does not proclaim the fact of Christ’s res- 
urrection either as a bright idea of his own, or 
as in itself a notion in any sense novel. This 
epistle was probably written about 55 a.p., and 
the Crucifixion took place in 29 or 30 a.D.; we 
may take it as practically an agreed point that the 
epistle was written less than 30 years after the 
Crucifixion. And St. Paul had taught the central 
fact of Christ’s resurrection long before; his pref- 
ace in this chapter (xv. 1-3) shows that he had 
taught it from the first at Corinth itself, and his 
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appeal to the teaching of the apostolic college as a 
whole (xv. 11) makes it equally plain that he had 
taught it elsewhere also, that in fact it had been 
his constant teaching. We thus have the common 
belief in Christ’s resurrection carried back well 
into the first half of the first century, and indeed, 
if anything like justice is to be done to the evi- 
dence, back to the event itself. 

And on what strictly historical evidence did the 
belief in the resurrection rest? Here, again, St. 
Paul’s words are of the utmost value. He does not 
speak vaguely of the Christian tradition or any- 
thing of that kind, but is at pains to enumerate 
the actual persons to whom the risen Lord had ap- 
peared, namely, the apostles and the five hundred 
brethren; of the latter, he says, “most still survive, 
though some have fallen asleep” (xv. 6). We can- 
not doubt that the Apostle knew a large number 
of the brethren personally as well as all the 
apostles, and that he was only repeating to the 
Corinthians what he had heard from these eye- 
witnesses. It is this very fact that St. Paul is de- 
liberately enumerating actual eye-witnesses, still 
alive and known to himself, that gives such great 
authority to his testimony concerning the resurrec- 
tion. 

And once again, as is so often the case, he is 
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not really endeavouring to prove the doctrine for 
its own sake. On the contrary, he evidently takes 
it for granted that the Corinthian Christians as a 
body accept the truth of the Lord’s resurrection 
without difficulty, for he goes on to use it as an 
unquestionable example of resurrection from the 
dead, against such as doubted or denied it. 
Clearly there is a question of a bodily resurrec- 
tion; the appearances of Christ are of a Christ in 
the flesh, and the explanations of the manner of 
resurrection, beginning from xv. 35, put the mat- 
ter beyond all doubt. St. Paul’s argument is clear: 
if the dead do not rise, Christ cannot have risen 
(xv. 13), and this is a conclusion that he knows 
the Corinthians will not accept, especially after 
what he has said. He does not stop to discuss the 
possibility of the soul surviving without the body 
(xv. 18-19, 32: yet cf. II Cor. v. 8); in the con- 
crete the choice lay between the Christian doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body on the one hand, 
and on the other scepticism as to the immortality 
of the soul itself. 

We read little that is of especial importance in 
xv. 20-34, and we may pass at once to the next 
important development of the theme. St. Paul an- 
swers a difficulty, and it is surprising to find what 
a modern difficulty it really is. He lay tremendous 
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emphasis on the resurrection of the body, but he 
did not teach that the risen body would have pre- 
cisely the same properties as our natural bodies 
to-day, indeed, he taught that there would be a 
great difference; and his answer is one that still 
needs to be emphasized. He helps himself out by 
comparisons. The seed “dies,” in the sense meant 
by St. Paul; but from the seed comes a new living 
substance, each answering to its own seed (xv. 
36-8). In the same way our bodies may die, but a 
living body is to spring therefrom, answering to 
the previous one; the comparison is a valuable 
one, but evidently must not be pressed farther than 
St. Paul intends it to go, or else sufficient allow- 
ance will not be made for the identity of natural 
and glorified body—not that we can say exactly 
in what that identity is to consist. The next para- 
graph makes the matter clearer; there are differ- 
ent kinds of flesh, and different kinds of glory. 
The risen flesh is to be of another quality, and of 
a far greater glory. It will not be liable to corrupt, 
and will overflow with glory, and possess especial 
powers of movement (xv. 42-3). The properties 
of a glorified body have been worked out with 
much care by theologians, largely on the basis of 
these verses, but it can hardly be said that all that 
they lay down can actually be proved from the 
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Apostle’s text, nor does this seem to be the place in 
which to draw out their theories at length. 

St. Paul thereupon explains that there is a spir- 
itual or heavenly body (xv. 44, 49), not meaning, 
as is clear from the whole chapter, a body which is 
no true material and fleshly body at all, but what 
Catholics commonly know as a “glorified” body. 
And he makes the matter plainer; not all are to 
die, since those alive at the last day will be judged 
as they are, by Him who is to “judge the living 
and the dead”; but all are to be changed (xv. 51), 
to have their body rendered incorruptible, and 
what is mortal changed to immortality. And so we 
come to his triumphal cry, “Death is swallowed 
up in victory!” (xv. 54). Three points only we 
need note: firstly, that there is a well-known 
textual difficulty in xv. 51, dealt with in an appen- 
dix: secondly, that in xv. 56 the remark upon the 
Law is best understood in the light of the Epistle 
to the Romans. Here it may be enough to say that 
sin is not so explicit and wilful where there is no 
clear divine prohibition thereof. Finally, the ques- 
tion of St. Paul’s expectation of the last day is 
dealt with in another appendix; but students will 
find it treated more systematically in Latin in the 
last of the author’s Theses Pauline, published at 
the Biblical Institute, Rome (1926). 
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And now, in concluding these notes upon so 
great an epistle, it may not be out of place,by way 
of exhortation to quote some words from the great- 
est of all St. Paul’s interpreters, St. John Chryso- 
stom, in his introduction to his homilies upon Ro- 
mans, an introduction intended in some sort for 
all the epistles. His words still ring true, indeed, 
when he tells us that heresies have sprung up Ow- 
ing to ignorance of the Scriptures; we cannot but 
wonder whether Protestantism would have made 
such great conquests if Catholics had been more 
familiar with St. Paul. Even to-day the present 
anarchy of thought and conduct is largely due to 
abandonment of the Scriptures. The great doctor, 
then, writes thus: 


“Constantly listening as I do to the reading of 
the Blessed Paul’s Epistles, twice every week, and 
often three or four times, when we are celebrating 
the memories of the holy martyrs; gladly do I then 
enjoy that spiritual trumpet, and I am all alert and 
burn with desire at recognizing the voice so dear to 
me, and I seem to fancy him all but present, and to 
behold him discoursing. Yet I grieve and am pained 
that all do not know this man as they ought to know 
him; but some are so far ignorant of him, as not even 
to know for certain the number of his epistles. And 
this comes, not of incapacity, but because they do 
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not wish to be holding perpetual intercourse with 
this blessed man. For it is not through any natural 
talent or sharpness of wit that we ourselves know 
what we do know, if indeed we know aught, but 
from a constant cleaving to the man, and a lively 
affection towards him. For those who love know 
better than all others what appertains to those whom 
they love, inasmuch as they are solicitous about 
them. And this also the blessed Apostle shows in 
what he says to the Philippians: ‘Yea, it is right 
that I should be so minded in regard to you all, for 
I hold you in my heart, both in my bonds and in my 
defence and confirming of the gospel.’ And so ye 
also, if ye are willing to apply yourselves diligently 
to reading him, will need no other aid. For the word 
of Christ is true which saith, ‘seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.’ But 
since the greater part of those who gather themselves 
here to us have taken upon themselves the rearing 
of children and the care of a wife and the charge of 
a household, and for this reason cannot afford to 
give themselves wholly to this labour, at least be ye 
alert to take in what has been collected by others, 
and bestow as much zeal upon listening to what is 
said, as upon the collection of wealth. Even though 
it be shameful to demand only so much as that from 
you, nevertheless one must be content if so much, at 
least, ye give. 

“For from this ignorance of the Scriptures count- 
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less evils have arisen; from this hath sprung up the 
bane of the many heresies, from this the lives that 
are careless, from this the labours that are fruitless. 
As they who are deprived of this light of ours cannot 
walk aright, so they who look not to the gleam of the 
divine Scriptures must needs be frequently and con- 
stantly sinning, because they are walking in the 
worst of darkness. Lest this should befall, let us open 
our eyes to the bright shining of the Apostle’s words; 
for his tongue shone forth above the sun, and he ex- 
celled all the rest in the word of doctrine. For since 
he laboured more abundantly than they, he also drew 
to himself also a large measure of the grace of the 
Spirit.” 


APPENDIX 


THE PAULINE DOCTRINE OF THE 
MYSTICAL BODY 


By the Rev. C. Tigar, S.J., M.A. 


THRovGHOUT his writings St. Paul adopts a tone of 
exultant enthusiasm. He is charged with a marvellous 
piece of news; he has a divine secret to unfold to the 
nations of the whole world. “To me the least of all 
the saints was given this grace, to announce to the 
pagans the unsearchable riches of Christ, to pour 
light on the dispensation of the mystery that lay 
hidden away from the eyes of ages past, in the 
heart of God, and now should be made known” 
(Eph. iii. 8). His is the joyous task of unfolding 
the secret of God’s purpose (7d pworhpiov roi 
GcAnparos: Ephes. 1. 8)—the plan, conceived by 
God from all eternity, but revealed only in the Gos- 
pel, to save all mankind, without distinction of race, 
by uniting them in the most intimate way with His 
well-beloved Son. “God hath made known to us the 
secret of His purpose, according to His good 
pleasure. It was the purpose of His good pleasure 
to bring all things to a head in Christ (or, to sum 
187 
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up all things in Christ)” dvaxepadadoacfa: Eph. i. 
9-10). That is the central theme, the keynote, run- 
ning through the Pauline writings—God’s purpose 
to incorporate mankind in Christ, to make mankind 
one with Christ. 

The fact of this intimate union between Christ 
and Christians impressed itself forcibly and vividly 
on the mind of St. Paul at the first moment of his 
conversion. A few years after the death of Christ 
many of the new Christian converts had been 
driven to Damascus by the fierce Jewish perse- 
cution. Thither hurried Saul of Tarsus, breathing 
out threats and murder against them. The little 
cavalcade had been making its way along the 
scorched and dusty road for some seven or eight 
days, and already in the distance Damascus could 
be seen, “a city of lovely whiteness among vast 
orchards rich with fruit.” Suddenly a blinding light 
from Heaven brings Saul stunned to the ground; 
and he hears a voice from Heaven: “Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me?” “Who art thou, Lord?” . 
“IT am Jesus, whom thou persecutest.” Our Lord 
does not say “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou my 
followers,” but “why persecutest thou me”; not “I 
am Jesus, whose disciples thou persecutest,” but “I 
am Jesus, whom thou persecutest.”’ Christ identifies 
Himself with his followers, showing that He and 
they are in a true sense one. St. Paul could never 
forget these words. This idea of the identity be- 
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tween Christ and His followers fascinated him, and 
gave an orientation to all his subsequent teaching. 
In all sorts of different contexts, now as a remedy 
for quarrels and uncharitableness, now as a motive 
for holy purity, now as a motive for confidence, now 
as an explanation of the Holy Eucharist, now as an 
illustration of unity of doctrine, he is constantly 
setting forth, in the boldest and most vivid lan- 
guage, the ineffably intimate union with Christ that 
is brought about when a soul is transformed by 
sanctifying grace. Christians are united to Christ, as 
though they were living stones in a building, held 
together by the corner-stone. “Ye are built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and prophets; Christ 
Jesus Himself is the corner-stone. In Him every 
building is duly fitted together and groweth into a 
temple holy in the Lord; in Him ye also are being 
built together unto a spiritual dwelling-place of 
God” (Eph. ii. 20-22). 

The natural union between husband and wife is 
used by St. Paul as another illustration of the in- 
timate supernatural union between Christ and the 
soul, but his favourite conception is that of a human 
body. The Church is the body of Christ. “For as in 
our one body we have many members, and all the 
members have not the same function, even so we 
many are one body in Christ, and members each 
of the other” (Rom. xii. 4-5). 

And again in I Cor. xii. 12: “For as the body is 
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one and hath many members, and all the members 
of the body, many as they are, form one body, so 
also it is with Christ. For in one Spirit all we, 
whether Jews or Greeks, whether slaves or free, 
were baptized into one body; and were all given to 
drink of one Spirit. Now the body is not one mem- 
ber, but many. If the foot say, Because I am not a 
hand, I am not of the body; not for all that doth 
it cease to be of the body. . . . Now ye are to- 
gether the body of Christ, and severally His mem- 
bers.” 

“Know ye not that your bodies are members 
of Christ?” (I Cor. vi. 15). “Ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus” (Gal. iii. 28): not merely one thing 
(&) but one person (cis). 

Quotations could be multiplied to show how re- 
peatedly and how emphatically St. Paul insists on 
the fact that the Church is the body of Christ. The 
Fathers of the Church, the theologians; especially 
St. Thomas, and Catholic ascetical writers gener- 
ally, following up the teaching of St. Paul, call the 
Church Christ’s spiritual or mystical body. They 
employ this term “mystical body” for the sake of 
clearness, to distinguish it from Christ’s natural or 
physical body, as well as from Christ’s Eucharistic 
body. The natural or physical body of Christ is 
that body of flesh which was conceived in Mary’s 
womb, was scourged and crucified. That physical 
body lives now in glory in Heaven, and becomes 
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present for us day by day on the altar of Sacrifice 
under the sacramental species. The mystical body 
of Christ means the spiritual body made up of Christ, 
the Head, and the Church, comprising His mem- 
bers or limbs. The natural Christ is a part of the 
mystical Christ, the principal part, the Head. The 
mystical Christ means the vine-stock with its 
branches, the Head with the members, the Church 
completing her Chief and completed by Him. It is 
in this sense that the Church is an extension of the 
Incarnation. At the Incarnation Christ took into 
union with Himself one human nature, His own 
physical human nature. But that was not all. It 
was and is His intention to unite to Himself by 
grace the human nature of His disciples, and of all 
His followers. He absorbed into Himself all of us 
and made us one with Himself. St. Paul does not 
regard the Incarnation as an isolated historical fact, 
which took place once two thousand years ago, and 
then was finished. He regards it as something per- 
manent, a present reality going on in our midst to- 
day. The physical Incarnation was to be only the 
beginning of Christ’s life on earth. Christ came 
down on this earth to bring life into the world, to 
establish a living organism, which was to last for 
ever, living by His life, and of which He remains 
and is the Head, and the Source of life. Just as 
Jesus Christ lived His natural life two thousand 
years ago in a body drawn from Mary, so He leads 
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His mystical life to-day and for all time in His 
mystical body, the Church. 

What exactly does St. Paul mean when He calls 
the Church the Body of Christ? Is it a highly 
picturesque metaphor, a speculative and fantastic 
way of talking? How much reality is there in it? In 
the first place, it is perfectly clear that St. Paul 
is using an analogy. No one is tempted to suppose 
for a moment that the Church is literally a human 
body of flesh and bones. But there is nothing far- 
fetched or fantastic about it. It errs by defect rather 
than by excess. In view of the weakness of human 
speech to express supernatural things, it is the truest 
possible account of this tremendous supernatural 
reality, namely, that through grace the members of 
the Church live by the life of Christ, and share 
Christ’s nature. This is a fundamental dogma of 
our faith, taught explicitly by St. Paul, and referred 
to by the Council of Trent (Sess. VI, Cap. 7), 
where we are told that justification makes each of 
us a living member of Christ’s body. 

An attempt to explain in simple language what 
is meant by saying that “the Church is the body of 
Christ” may perhaps be made in this way. The 
Church is not merely a group of men, women, and 
children bound together by a common purpose, an 
aggregation of units forming one community, like 
a state, or a club, or a religious order, but it is a 
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living body, a warm, throbbing organism, pulsating 
with an intense vitality, composed indeed of a 
variety of individual members, but all co-ordinated 
in their action by one common principle of move- 
ment and of life. What exactly life is we cannot 
define; yet one thing is certain, we are alive, alive, 
as we say, “to the fingertips.”” Not only my heart is 
alive, but my brain is alive, my arms, my hands, and 
my fingers are alive. Yet there are not many lives 
in me, but one life. If I have a pain in my head, it 
is my head that aches, but I that feel the pain. 
Every part of me is part of that one organic whole 
which is me, and every part of me lives with that 
one self-same life which is my life. Now the Church 
is a living body, because all the members of the 
Church are made alive in the supernatural sense by 
one life. That life is the life of Christ Himself. That 
is what St. Paul means when he says “Ye are all 
one person in Christ Jesus” (Gal. iii. 28). “Ye are 
together the body of Christ, and severally His mem- 
bers” (or limbs) (I Cor. xii. 27). What eye and 
ear and hand and foot are to my body, that each 
one of us is to Christ, because our souls are made 
alive by sharing in the one life of Christ. 

In order to have an adequate understanding of 
St. Paul’s conception of the Church as the body 
of Christ, it is necessary to consider the subject 
from two points of view, both essential to the 
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reality. St. Paul has in mind two things, our ex- 
ternal corporate unity with Christ, and our inter- 
nal individual unity with Christ. To explain our 
corporate unity with Christ, he unfolds to us the 
mystical body of Christ as an external body, with 
external organisation and visible unity. Christ gave 
“some as apostles, some as prophets, some as 
evangelists, some as shepherds and teachers, for 
the perfecting of the saints in the work of ministry, 
unto the building up of the body of Christ, till we 
all attain to the unity of the faith and of the full 
knowledge of the Son of God, to the perfect man, 
to the full measure of the stature of Christ” (Eph. 
iv. 11-13). As members of this external organi- 
sation we must be “careful to keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace; one body and one 
spirit; one Lord, one faith, one baptism” (Eph. 
iv, 3-5). 

Regarded as an external organisation, the mys- 
tical body of Christ means the union of all the 
faithful, united in one visible society by a common 
faith, a common obedience, and common sacra- 
ments and sacrifice. We are to work out our sal- 
vation as members of a corporate external body, 
and not as mere isolated individuals. There is no 
place here for the Protestant individualism of John 
Bunyan, whose Pilgrim’s Progress depicts the 
lonely journey of the soul towards its God, with 
private conscience for its only guide; nor for the 
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Anglican theory of three separate branches of the 
Body of Christ, separated in faith, in authority, 
and in liturgy. 

To this external body Christ has given three 
powers, the power of teaching, of governing, and 
of sanctifying. But this body is Christ’s body. It 
is the living Christ who teaches, who governs, and 
who sanctifies, through human instruments. Christ 
is living and working in His Church, which is His 
body. Christ’s voice is heard in the infallible teach- 
ing of general councils, in the ex cathedra utter- 
ances of Popes, and in the unanimous teaching of 
the Bishops. It is the living Christ who governs 
the Church through human instruments, because 
the governing authority of Pope and Bishops comes, 
through Peter and the Apostles, from Christ Him- 
self. “He that heareth you, heareth Me.” It is the 
living Christ who sanctifies the members of His 
mystical body through the Sacraments; because 
Christ is working in the Sacraments. When the 
human priest pours the waters of baptism on the 
head of the little child at the font, it is Christ who 
pours the stream of sanctifying grace into the 
child’s soul. Thus Christ is living and working in 
His Church to-day, her words are Christ’s words, 
her actions are Christ’s actions, her life is Christ’s 
life, because she is the Body of Christ. 

So far I have spoken of our corporate unity with 
Christ, viewing the mystical body of Christ as an 
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external organisation. But there is another point of 
view, fundamental to St. Paul’s whole conception, 
and that is the internal side of our unity with 
Christ, our individual unity with Christ. Our in- 
dividual incorporation in Christ means three things: 
(1) that Christ permeates and penetrates the soul 
by sanctifying grace; (2) that He takes to Him- 
self not only the substance, but the very activity 
of the soul, by actual grace; and (3) that He con- 
stitutes Himself the final end of the soul, the ad- 
equate object of knowledge and of love, to which 
we respond by faith, hope, and charity. 

First, then, incorporation with Christ means that 
sanctifying grace brings about an internal trans- 
formation in the soul. In baptism, when we are 
first incorporated with Christ, Christ communicates 
to the individual soul His own life, and the soul 
thereby undergoes a real internal change. It is re- 
born, transformed; by baptism the individual is 
made a new creature, and becomes a son of God. 
From being unjust he becomes just. He strips off 
the old man and puts on the new man, and “walks 
in newness of life,” “living to God in Christ Jesus” 
(Rom. vi. 4, 11); he ‘puts on the Lord Jesus 
Christ” (Rom. xiii. 14). “If any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature: the former things have passed 
away: behold they are made new” (II Cor. v. 17). 
To illustrate the tremendous reality of our union 
with Christ by grace, St. Paul strains language al- 
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most to the breaking-point, and is forced to coin 
a whole series of Greek compounds with the prep- 
osition ovv, which have no exact parallels in English. 
The Christian is baptized into Christ, as it were 
plunged into Christ, absorbed in Christ, surrounded 
with Christ, penetrated through and through with 
Christ. “As many of us as were baptised into 
Christ Jesus, we were baptised into His death. We 
. were buried therefore with Him through this bap- 
tism unto death, that as Christ was raised from 
the dead, so we should also walk in newness of 
life. For if we have become one with Him in like- 
ness of His death, why then we shall also be in 
likeness of His resurrection. For this we know, 
that our old man hath been crucified with Him. 
Now if we have died with Christ, we believe that 
we Shall also live with Him” (Rom. vi. 3-8). 

By baptism the life of Christ is communicated 
to us and we are incorporated into His body. This 
solidarity with Christ compensates for our soli- 
darity with Adam. Our solidarity with Adam in sin 
is not merely moral union, but it is something ob- 
jective, because through our carnal descent from 
Adam lust and supernatural death are transmitted 
to us. Our solidarity with Christ is far more real, 
it is a vital reality created at baptism. Christ dies 
for us, and His death is our death. He rises from 
the dead for us, and His resurrection is our resur- 
rection. Baptism means for us death to sin, and a 
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restraining influence on those evil tendencies of the 
flesh denoted by that characteristic expression of 
St. Paul, “the old man,” and then a new life, that 
life which circulates in the living organism to which 
we are vitally united, is given to us, and we live 
by the life of Christ. We suffer with Christ, we 
are nailed to the cross with Christ, we are clothed 
in Christ, we are buried with Christ, we rise with 
Christ, we shall share Christ’s glory, we shall reign 
with Christ. Perhaps St. Paul’s most characteris- 
tic expression, one which is used a hundred and 
sixty-four times altogether, and occurs in every 
epistle except the Epistle to Titus, is that we are 
“in Christ.” ‘This phrase,” says Deissmann,* 
quoted by Fr. Prat in his Théologie de S. Paul, “‘ex- 
presses the relation of the Christian soul to Jesus 
Christ as a kind of local presence in the spiritual 
or mystical Christ. It represents a manner of being 
in a spiritual element, comparable to the air we 
breathe.” 

Not only does Christ permeate the substance of 
the soul, but the very activity of the soul. By ac- 
tual grace He acts immediately upon intellect and 
will. He works in the soul, and plays upon it, as 
a musician plays upon a violin. “It is God who work- 
eth in you both the will and the performance” 
(Philip. ii. 13). 


1 Die neutestamentliche, Formel in Christo Jesu. Marburg, 1892: 
p. 97. 
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Not only does He penetrate the substance of the 
soul, and work upon the faculties of the soul, but 
He constitutes Himself the final end of the soul, 
the goal of all its activities, the adequate object 
of intellect and will. It was the purpose of God’s 
good pleasure to bring all things to a head in Christ 
(Ephes. i, 9-10), to make Christ the final end of 
all creation. This is the term and ultimate end of 
the mystical body, “the building up of the body of 
Christ, till we all attain to the unity of the faith, 
and the full knowledge of the Son of God, to the 
perfect man, and to the full measure of the stature 
of Christ” (Eph. iv. 12-13). We apprehend Christ 
as our ultimate goal by believing in Him, hoping in 
Him, and loving Him above all things. 

To sum up: our individual incorporation with 
Christ means that Christ penetrates the substance 
of the soul by sanctifying grace, acts directly upon 
the faculties of the soul by actual grace, and is the 
all-embracing and all-satisfying final end of the 
soul. 

This internal action upon the soul is usually at- 
tributed in the language of theology to the Holy 
Spirit. But it is Christ who communicates the Holy 
Spirit to us by teaching, government, sacraments 
and sacrifice. The Holy Spirit is the soul of the 
mystical body, and His indwelling in each indi- 
vidual’s soul is the source of all our supernatural 
activity. “Now ye are not in the flesh, but in the 
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Spirit, seeing that the Spirit of God dwelleth within 
you. But if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, 
that man is not of Christ. And if the Spirit of Him 
who raised Jesus from the dead dwelleth within you, 
then He who raised Christ Jesus from the dead will 
also bring to life your mortal bodies through His 
Spirit who dwelleth in you” (Rom. viii. 9-11). 

The above rather difficult passage means this 
among other things: that by incorporating us into 
His mystical body Christ thereby sends the Holy 
Spirit to take up His abode in our very souls. And 
it is the Holy Spirit who gives us the mind of Christ, 
and makes us members of Christ’s mystical body. 
“To us God hath revealed (wisdom) through His 
Spirit. The things of God none hath come to know 
save the Spirit of God. For our part we have the 
mind of Christ” (I Cor. ii. 10, 11, 16). In other 
words, it is the Holy Spirit who enables us to know 
and love Christ, because the Holy Spirit is the soul 
of Christ’s mystical body. ““Know ye not that your 
bodies are members of Christ?” (I Cor. vi. 15). 
“Know ye not that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Spirit, who is within you?” (I Cor. vi. 19). 
In becoming living members of the body of Christ, 
we become at the same time temples of the Holy 
Ghost. 

The work of our sanctification is, of course, an 
action common to all three Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity, just as were the miracles wrought by Christ 
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in His earthly life. But in our sanctification, as in 
the Gospel miracles, the Divinity acts through the 
humanity as its instrument. The human lips of 
Christ cried, “Lazarus, come forth,” and the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, consubstantial with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost, raised Lazarus to 
life. This theandric (or “divine-human’’) action of 
Christ is the same in the mystical body. It is 
through the Sacred Humanity that Christ com- 
municates to us supernatural life, and makes us 
members of His living body, because it was through 
the Sacred Humanity that Christ redeemed us, 
founded the Church, and made her members to be 
His members, one with Himself in internal and 
external unity. 

Of course it is possible for one not a member 
of the external body to be united to Christ by grace, 
and vice versa, for a member of the external body 
to sever his internal union with Christ by mortal 
sin. About this St. Paul says nothing explicit, be- 
cause he is dealing with what he conceives to be the 
normal state of things; yet he shows he is not un- 
aware of the possibility. He is aware that even the 
pagans may get grace, though they may never have 
heard of the Law. They may fulfil the requirements 
of the Law, and with the help of grace be a law unto 
themselves, showing the demands of the Law to 
be written in their hearts (Romans ii. 14-15). And 
he warns the Corinthians that it is possible for 
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them, members though they are of Christ’s body, 
to sever their internal unity with Christ. “For I 
would not have you ignorant, brethren, that our 
fathers were all baptized in the cloud and in the 
sea, and all ate the same spiritual food, and all 
drank the same spiritual drink (for they drank 
from the spiritual rock which followed them: and 
Christ was the rock); yet with most of them God 
was not well pleased” (I Cor. x. 1-5). The lesson, 
as is clear from text and context, is that neither 
baptism nor communion of themselves suffice for 
salvation; St. Paul also shows a little later (I Cor. 
xi. 27) that communion may be received unworthily. 

Space forbids me to do more than mention the 
important place of the Holy Eucharist in the mys- 
tical body. In the Holy Eucharist Christ becomes 
the food of our souls in order to nourish and 
strengthen and develop the Christ-life within us. 
The development of the Christ-life within us is the 
essence of the whole doctrine of Christ’s mystical 
body; it is the purpose and motive of all the sacra- 
ments, of the whole external apparatus of the Chris- 
tian religion, it is the aim of the whole spiritual 
life. We have to put to death the old man, to empty 
out sin and self, so that Christ may live and work in 
us, so that we may be full of Christ to the very 
brim, and be able to say with St. Paul: “It is no 
longer I that live, but Christ that liveth in me” 
(Gal. ii. 20). 
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